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{cannot say. I’ma poor woman, as lives by her 
lodgers.” 

“Oh, I'll get some money, somehow,” Minna 
answered; and then she had come back into the 
room with her father, and sat at the window 
watching the hot, sleepy children in the back 
| street below ; watching them, yet taking no sense 

= ; as a oe | of anything, beset by the one awful question, 

The sultry June day was wearing on. The | what could she do to keep a roof over their heads 
heat was unusual for an English summer, and it | —to give her father food and care until he should 

seemed to rest upon everything like a palpable | 


: : get better ? 
weight. Even the clamorous London sparrows 


For the Companion. 


SUNC IN THE TWILICHT. 


A Story of Richard Wagner. 
By Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 


have none of his help. We will help ourselves | 
and each other. Shall I, who walked in the old 
days by Richard Wagner's side, grovel at his feet 
now; I, who have failed, at Ais feet, who has suc- 
ceeded? Not so, not so; but sing me yet once | 
more his song, my heart’s Minna.” 

And Minna sang. The clear, sweet voice uttered 
its cry of music, and one standing outside the 
door heard. When the song was over, Dr. Green- 
field, who had been listening to it from without, 
came in, and made his visit to Hans Breydel. 


life wears on! And yet, Youth is, after all, right, 
and the unexpected is forever happening. 

It was, altogether, a restless day for Hans 
Breydel. The song which Wagner had written 
for him when they were young together had car- 
ried him back through many a winding path to 


| the old days, and again his heart beat with the 


old loves and hopes and ambitions. She came 
back to him from her far-off place, —the gentle 
wife he had loved so long and well, and who had 
been gone from him now so many gilent years. 











were silenced by it. The noise of wheels grinding 
on the stone pavements, when some provision-cart 
stopped at a neighboring back-door, seemed an 
impertinence to the hot stillness. To live at all, 
Hans Breydel thought, demanded more energy 
than fate had left him. He lay on a low couch in 
his “‘three-story-back” room, and panted restlessly 
with the heat. Six years in England had not 
cured him of his German expletives. 

“Ach Himmel'” he groaned. 
stifle!” 

Instantly his daughter came to his side. Minna 
Breydel was just sixteen. To her, England seemed 
home, for she came there a child of ten, just after 
the death of her mother, and she had grown 
into her sweet girlhood in the smoky air of 
the heart of London. She was a girl who 
made you think of a white lily,—so slender 
was she and so fair,—with her blue eyes, and 
her wealth of yellow hair, and the pale face, 
to which any sudden emotion called a flit- 
ting pink color as delicate as the tint of the 
apple-blossom. 

She had no friends, except her father. Her 
life had been passed in London lodgings of 
the humbler sort, and her father had been 
parent, teacher, and companion, all in one. 
Hans Breydel was a disappointed man. He 
had fancied himself a musical genius long 
ago, and in his youth he had been a friend 
of Richard Wagner, and had hoped and 
dreamed and aspired with him. But either 
fate had been against Hans Breydel, or he 
had been mistaken in his early belief in 
himself. 

Even in his own Germany he had achieved 
no shining success, though he was happy 
there, with the wife of his youth and his 
love. But when she died, the quiet scenes 
among which they had lived together became 
insupportable to him. The old longing of 
his boyhood for a wider and more stirring 
life possessed him again, and he took his 
violin and his little daughter and went to 
England. But again in London he failed to 
find any brilliant opening, and he had never 
risen higher than to be second violin in an 
orchestra. 

For the last three months his violin had been | 
idle, and some mysterious illness had seemed to | 
be sapping the springs of his life. Perhaps the 
illness had its root in his own discouraged heart, 
and meant hope deferred and turned into despair. 
At any rate, for three long months he had been 
the prey of this mysterious malady which sapped 
his strength, and beat down his courage, and 
turned him pale with unspoken fear. 

His savings of the past had so far supported 
him and his daughter, but now he had come to 
the end of this moderate hoard. Hans Breydel 
himself did not know that the slender purse had 
dwindled to its last half-crown, but Minna knew 
it only too sadly well. She had been brooding 
desperately over this state of things when her 
father’s exclamation summoned her to his side. 

“What should she do— what could she do?” 
she had been asking herself. Her one sole accom- 
plishment was to sing, and she had never sung as 
yet for any one but her father. Her voice was 
not strong enough to sing in public, he had always 
said. In truth, he had been too jealously careful 
of his delicate blossom of a girl ever to contem- 
plate for her a fate which would compel her to 
struggle with the world. 

He had trained her very thoroughly, however, 
vaguely thinking that ‘‘if the worst came to the 
worst, she could teach—or something.” 

“Or something” is the stronghold of dreamers, 
but during those last three months it had seemed 
but a desperate refuge to Hans Breydel. And 
yet he did not guess that already “the worst” was 
at his door. That very morning the landlady had 
called Minna out, and asked for the last month’s 

rent, which there was no money to pay. 

“I don’t want to be hard,” the woman said, 
“and you've always paid punctual up to now. I’ll 
wait a week or two longer, but more than that I 


“I grill! I 








a 


The glaring sunlight shone down on the heat- | 
ctricken, listless world. It seemed to shrivel up | 
all hopes, all illusions; to force her to contem- 
plate the bare and terrible facts of life. Where 
should she turn for aid or counsel? Her baffled | 
thoughts seemed to go up and down purposeless 
on the wretched treadmill of her anxious ques- 


tioning, till her father’s exclamation broke the | There is as much chance of it as of what you say 
evil spell, and she hastened to him, glad of the | he must have.” 


interruption. She took up a fan and waved it to 
and fro, but that seemed only to make the musi- 
cian nervous. 


and sing. It may help me to forget the heat. 
And I want also to see what can you do.” 

The girl obeyed. Her fresh young voice rose 
on the heavy, heated air; a soaring voice, clear 
and sweet, conquering for the moment her father’s 
listlessness and discomfort. 

“Lieber Gott,” he cried, “hear her! It is a 
voice of silver. Yes, she shall sing herself into 
the heart of the world, and it shall be good to her, 
but not yet—not yet' Sing yet once more the 
song that mine old friend wrote for me. He is a 
| great man now, that Richard Wagner, who loved 
| me, and whom I loved in the far, old days. Sing 
| the song he wrote that day when, in the Black 
| Forest, we had been glad together, he and I, and 
| had talked about the future, which we thought 
| would be all of success and of glory—the song 
| that he put our hopes and our dreams into—sing.” 

A sudden thought flashed into Minna’s anxious 
heart—a hope so sudden that it almost made her 
breathless. A door seemed to open all at once. 

“Father,” she said, ‘“‘he is in London, even 
|now. Let me go to him! He loved you once; 
| he will help you now.” 

“Help!” Hans Breydel cried, hotly, raising 

himself in his bed as he spoke. ‘Help! I will 
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| air, this close little room. He needs a change; | 


| yet; I must think. I shall come again to-mor- 
“Sit down,” he said; ‘‘sit down, dear heart, | row.” 





He forgot the changes and disappointments of 
the empty vears since, and dreamed again the 
old dreams. Meantime, Minna dreamed also, 
sitting beside him; dreamed her young dream 
of to-day ; how she would sing to some purpose 
at last, and how perhaps some manager would 
hear her,—she had heard of Rachel,—and she 
would be chosen of fortune and beloved of fate 
in the future; but, first of al), she would be 
able to help, in the present, this dear father of 
hers, and turn the dark days bright. 

And so the hours wore on, and night dresw 
nigh. She gave her father some beef-tea, and 
for her own supper she made a bit of bread do 
duty. And at last the twilight fell—the long, 
summer twilight, that always seems so much 
longer in London than anywhere else. And see- 

ing her father drowsily inclined, she asked 
him if she might go out for a breath of 
fresh air. Had he been less sleepy he would 
have been surprised at this so unusual re- 
quest; but as it was, he gave his consent, 
and, having exacted a parting promise 
from the landlady to look after him now 
and then, Minna Breydel started out, to 
test, for the first time, the uncertain humor 
of the world. . 

Once out of the door, her heart began to 
fail her. How should she, how could she, 
raise her voice to sing—she, who had grown 
up in the shade, and had never, in all her life, 

sung for any other listener than her father? But 
from the very thought of that father she must 
gather courage. What joy it would be to help 
him! 
Some impulse urged her to get quite away from 
home, and beyond the probability of meeting any 
familiar faces before she began. She wandered 
on and on, until she came near Kensington Gar- 
dens. Once or twice she was about to lift up her 
voice, and was deterred by some gaze which 
seemed to her curious or impertinent. She paused, 
at length, before a pleasant house where were fre- 
quent musical gatherings in a quiet street of Ken- 
sington. The drawing-room windows were open, 
and their soft, white curtains stirred with the 
- When he left, he beck- | soft breath of the evening. 

oned Minna out, and| Who might be behind those curtains? What 

spoke to her in the entry. | fate for her did they veil ? 

“He will never get well in this place,” he said, | A star had risen and looked down at her from 
gravely. ‘He needs to be taken out of this hot | the far-off summer sky—her star, she thought, 
shining with hope. They must be music-lovers 
in the house, for some one struck, with the touch 
of a master, a few chords on a piano, as if to 
illustrate something that was said. 

With the sound Minna’s courage rose, and she 
broke the following silence with an uncertain 
note. Then her voice grew stronger, and sbe 
sang: 


sea air, good food, all sorts of things that he 
lacks here.” 
And at that, Minna cried out, impatiently,— 
“Why not say he needs a dukedom, a palace ? 


“Yet it must be had, somehow. That voice of 
yours ought to help. I don’t quite see the way “Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 
Why weep ye by the tide? 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 
And ye sall be his bride; 
And ye sall be his bride, ladie, 
Sae comely to be seen,— 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean,.” 


When he had gone down stairs, Minna Breydel 
| returned to her thoughts. He had said that voice 
| of hers ought todo something. At any rate, it 
| was their only hope. What could she do? She| The tender sweetness of her voice seemed like 
could not get scholars in a moment, and if she | a part of the gentle dusk. The low wind stirring 
had them, how could she leave her father un-| the leaves, the cloud-like white wings scarcely 
tended while she taught them? And yet she | moving across the blue, the faint breath of the 
must, must, do something. dew-wet roses, all belonged to her, and she and 

There was no hope of even a roof over their | they were as one. Behind the white curtains two 
heads for more than a week to come, and food— | men listened—good comrades, who had been talk- 
|how Iong could they exist on the single half- | ing together of pleasant plans and pleasant mem- 
crown in her purse, to say nothing of all the | ories. 
luxuries her father’s state demanded? Justthen| ‘Hark!’ cried one of them. “That voice— 
a hand-organ man stopped in the little back street | how beautiful! It is the soul of the twilight.” 
under her window, and played some familiar air! And then both men listened quietly till the song 
|of the day, and suddenly the thought came to | was over. There was a moment’s silence—and 
her that she would go out by-and-by and sing; | then, moved by a sudden impulse, the girl began 
and if, indeed, her voice were what Dr. Green- | to sing that other song which Richard Wagner 
field thought, it might be that some kind people had written for her father—that song ‘of wonder 
would care to hear, and perhaps she might at tand hope,” full of present joy and future promise. 
least do as well as the hand-organ man, and get a | Soft as love itself the voice arose—strong as hope 
few shillings to help them along for a little while; | it climbed toward heaven. The men heard it, and 
and then perhaps her father would get better, and |one of them—the one who had spoken before 
—who knew what? Great Field of Conjecture, | —reached out and grasped his comrade’s hand. 
to which Youth is forever heir, how soon do we, “Listen! listen! he whispered, and the two 
lose the key to your enchantments, as the day of seemed hardly to breathe until the song was over. 
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Then suddenly the elder of the two sprang from | 


almost threw himself down the stairs in 
his hurry, and stood before Minna Breydel. 
‘““Who are you?” he cried. ‘J wrote that song 
I! it was printed never. 
heart’s friend, when 
Who are you—who ?” 
‘‘Minna Breydel,” the girl answered, gently. 
‘And your father—he is Hans Breydel ?” 
“Yes, he is Hans Breydel.” 
“And I, girl, I am his friend of youth—I am 
Richard Wagner. I made the song that you have 


his seat, 


we were young together. 


sung—J. Ihave lost him for many years—my 
friend of youth. Is he, perhaps, dead? Why 


are you here—you alone—singing the song of 
youth and of love—the song that was sacred to 
him and me—in the streets of London? Ach 
Himmel! he is dead.” 

“No, but he is ill—has been ill long—ill and 


| 
poor; and we had no more any money, and [| 


came out to sing, in the hope that some one might 
find pleasure in my voice. And I sang that song 
because it was the song of friendship, and my 
father loves it—he and I love it—beyond all songs 
in the world.” 

‘He is ill—he suffers ? 
him, and now!” 

And the great musician called a passing cab. 
Up stairs he went, for his hat and a word of ex- 


Dear child, take me to 


planation to his friend; and then, in the space of | 


a moment, as it seemed, he and Minna were upon 
their way. As they drove, Herr Wagner asked 
the girl countless questions, and before they 
reached their destination he was in possession 
of Hans Breydel’s whole history. When they 
alighted he said,— 

“You shall show me the way—but you shall 
not speak. I will in, the first; and J will 
speak, and I will see if the friend of the old time 
shall know me.” 

Together they climbed the stairs; and then 
Minna threw open the door of the three-story- 
back room, and motioned Herr Wagner to enter. 
Darkness had gathered, and no light had been 
lighted; and the sick man turned impatiently on 
his couch, 

“Have you come at length and at last?” he 
cried. ‘Ach, but the time has been remem and 
you should have fresh air enough by now.” 

“It is I who come—//" 
from the doorway. ‘Elans, 
est thou me not?” 


go 


said the deep voice 
Hans Breydel, know- 

And there burst a cry of welcome from the sick 
man’s lips. 


“Richard, it is thou—thow!” and then, in a 
sterner voice, “but she has disobeyed me. I for- 
bade her to seek thee.” 

“And she obeyed. She sought me not. She 


cannot be blamed. 
dow, 


She but sang under my win- 
knowing not that it was mine 
of youth and hope and love, 
when we had 
happy together in the 
ago time, 


, the old song 
the song I gave thee 
wandered and dreamed and been 
Black Forest, in the long- 
And I remembered the old days, and I 


went down the stair, and found her on the pave- 
ment, with her face like the moonlight, and her 
voice that I think must be like the songs of 


heaven; and I asked how the song I had given 
thee could be on her lips, and she told me it all, 
and bore am I, richer in that I have found again 
my old friend than in 
London. 


all else I have gained in 
Is the heart in thee unchanged for me, 
also, Hans Breydel ?” 

Hans Breydel reached, and the strong hand of 
Richard Wagner clasped and held it, and the two 
friends were one again, as in the days of love and 
hope and youth of which the song had sung. 

And the rest matter of course. 
The highest, dearest right of love is to help the 
beloved; and Richard Wagner claimed that right. 
On the shore of the North Sea, across which Ger- 
man eyes can look from England towards the 


follows, as a 


Fatherland, Hans Breydel spent the August and | 
And was it the breath of the | 


September days. 
sea, or the breath of hope that breathed into him 
new life ? 

At any well 
the world went back to town, and entertainments | 
for the winter began, it was not hard for him 
whom Richard Wagner recommended, and who 
was Richard Wagner's friend, to get such a posi- 
tion as he had never held before. 


rate he grew again. And when 


Thus came prosperity to the violinist and his | 


daughter—prosperity, and the fulfilment of long- 
delayed hope—and to-day, 
prettiest houses in London, where Minna reigns as 
wife and mother, and Hans Breydel figures as 
proud grandfather, you will see 


honor over the mantel-piece—richly framed, the 
song that Richard Wagner wrote, that Minna 


Brevdel sang, and before it, 
fresh pansies, the flowers of remembrance; since 
now the great musician has gone on,—where the 


singers are immortal, and the temples are not | 


made with hands. 


—~+o>— 


Eccentric.—The best of men are swayed by 
mixed motives, and the greatest mind has its dis- 
tinct phases. The late Bishop Thirlwall, of Eng- 
land, was very fond of pets. His favorite tabby 


would perch on his shoulder at dinner, and steak) built. 


a morsel from its master’s fork. 


It was my gift to my | 


> | 
if you go to one of the | 


in the place of 


always, a glass of | 
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Aberguili schools, where he resided, were ey 
nished by him with a Christmas dinner of roast 
beef and plum-pudding, and in the evening with 
fireworks and a Christmas-tree. 

But the bishop also loved solitude, and disliked 
general society. He always had a book in his 
hand, when it was possible to read a page, and 
his happiest hours were spent in his library, which 
he called, appropriately, ‘‘Chaos.” 

Though he seldom spoke to his servants, and 
scarcely knew the women-servants by sight, he 
was a kind and indulgent master, and they re- 
mained with him for years. 

His valet once sent for a barber to cut the bish- 
op’s hair. 

“How will your lordship have your hair cut ?” 
asked the barber, scissors and comb in hand. 

“Tn silence,” answered the bishop, knowing the 
usual loquacity of the profession. 

A new gardener, accosting the bishop one morn- 


ing, as he was walking in the garden, with a book | 


in his hand, asked, ‘*How will your lordship have 
| this border laid out ?” 
Receiving no reply, as the bishop walked on, he 
| again asked,— 
‘‘How will your lordship be pleased to have this 
border laid out ?” 
| Still no reply, and the question was repeated a 
| third time. Then came the answer: 
‘You are the gardener, I believe, and I am the 
bishop.” 


+O 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 


The »y brought to the cradle their gifts of gold, 
‘he gums of Araby sweet, 

And scattered them where the stars had rolled 
tound the babe of Bethlehem’s feet. 


They had marched by night ’neath the diademed sky 
From the mountain-peaks afar. 

But why did the heathen first desery 
The light of the Golden Star? 


O mystery of the nights of bliss, 
Fair nights of the Golden Star!— 
The Lord is love, and the world is his, 
And all nations his children are. 


Or whether he holds or breaks his seals, 
e is near to all watchful eyes. 
And to those on the mountain- -tops reveals 
The messages of the skies, 


4Or-- 


For the Companion. 


A FRIGHTENED ENGINEER. 


‘*Yes, I was once pretty well frightened by what | 
Don’t look as though | 


I thought to be a ghost. 
you did not believe me. Itis true. I was fright- 
ened for a moment or two half out of my wits.” 
So said Joshua Martin, an engineer on the Cana- 
dian Grand Trunk Railway, to his companions, 
sitting in a little station on that line one December 
night, storm-bound. 

‘The snow had fallen suddenly, but heavily and 
with a rare persistence, while the wind, blowing 
little short of a gale, had made ten and twelve 
feet drifts, which arrested all travel. So it came 
about that Martin’s train was forced to lie up at 


the little junction at Copeville until a snow-plough | 


could make the road passable. 

The situation was calculated to make men feel 
a little gruesome. Away from towns and cities, 
and around, nothing but forests on one side, and 
on the other a lake, across which the snow and 
frozen air rushed in fitful, whistling gusts. 
too, 


Succor, 
was uncertain as to its arrival, for it was not 
an unusual thing for trains to be snowed up for 


| days at a time, simply from the impossibility of | 
And through the darkness the weak hand of | 


getting through the dense obstacle. 

So it happened, perhaps on account of the 

|gloomy surroundings and prospects, that the 
| men of the blockaded freight-train gathered nearer 
| to their little stove and talked of ghosts. 
Opinions differed as to the possibility of spec- 
tres, phantoms and spectral visitors. The be- 
| lievers were not by any means convincing in their 
| arguments or experiences. At least they were 
second-hand wares. 

They had been “told” this, or “had read” that, 
but none were able to narrate any definite facts 
from their own experiences. The discussion, there- 
fore, was very vague, as such discussions gener- 
| ally are, until “Josh” Martin put a fresh color on 
| the matter by making the remark we have quoted. | 

Here, then, was a man who had seen a ghost— | 
he must have seen it, else he would not have been 
frightened. 
the story of the fright and its cause. 

“Tell us, Josh, what it was,” was almost said 
in a chorus, 

“T don’t believe a word of it,’ said the doubt- 
ing Thomas of the small assembly, one who had 


throughout cast derision on the ideas of super- | 


natural visitations, and indulged in some rough 
metaphysics at the expense of his colleagues. 
“Well,” said Joshua, ‘‘you need not believe it 


good and real a ghost as most people ever see, 
| and I shan’t soon forget that night.” 

**Let us have the facts,” said the skeptic. ‘We 
may as well talk nonsense, I suppose, as anything 
else. As to ghosts—pshaw! Why, 
read in my ‘Easy Science’ ””—— 

“Never mind that!” interrupted the others. | 
| “The story! the story!” 

“Well,” said Joshua, ‘you know I used to! 
work on the Intercolonial, when she was first | 
There is a pretty long stretch of land to 


All present were instantly eager for | 


unless you like, but I was once frightened by as | 


as I have | 





for the time-bills were not arranged then, and the | 


traffic was provincial, though such cars as did 
run had to keep to a schedule in the hands of the 
company’s officers. The Intercolonial, you know, 
is partly built for British military purposes. It 
was founded in consequence of traditionary feel- 
ing arising out of the war between the United 
States and England in 1812, and so it does not cut 
across to the west by the shortest route, but makes 
a circuit to take it away from the American fron- | 
| tier. 
‘*Well, the section between Bartiboro’ and Bic- 
| ville used to be an especially lonely bit of travel- | 
ling. Here were black pine forests, at night 
| looking like pitch. At other places for miles there 
| was a flat track as gloomy and uninteresting as 
| some of the wolds I have seen in England. At 
| other points there are rocks and crags, very beau- 
tiful to the eyes of tourists, no doubt, but monot- 
onous enough, I can tell you, to one who has to 
go over them again and again, in all weathers and | 
winds. 
“It was a good place to see a ghost, and it was 
| on that railway track I saw mine. 
‘I had always been doubtful as to ghosts or | 
non-human beings visiting the earth, just like Bill | 
| Stoker here, and never expected to see anything | 
| worse than myself or my neighbors, and that 
|night’s work, while it lasted, proved to me that 
even the most unbelieving has lurking somewhere | 
in his nature a weak spot, which the idea of the 
supernatural will touch in spite of himself. 
| ‘Well, down along the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence there hang all kinds of traditions and legen- | 
dary shadows. There are creepy stories of Indian 
, times and French times which would fill a book, 
| and one of our station-masters knew these stories 
by the score, and nothing pleased him better than | 
| to get any one who would listen to his yarns. 
“As a rule, people did not seem to care much 
about listening to him; I don’t know why, for 
many of his stories were very interesting. But 
one night it happened that a lot of us were obliged 
to listen to him, as we were much in the same 
position as we are to-night. There had been a | 
| block at his crossing, and three trains were wait- 
| ing, mine among them, bound west, until the track 
| was cleared. 
| «Well, | suppose ‘old Mike,’ as we called him, 
talked for an entire evening on these old things. 
We heard all about the Were-Wolf, which, accord- 
ing to the old French belief, was very common in 
those parts. So it is now in some parts of Quebec, 
|} according to the habitans. We heard all about | 
| the mysterious castle on Crane Island, where, in | 
| French times, a young man lived, guarded and 
isolated,. with an equally mysterious lady, his | 
sister, so it was said, attending him. We heard 
about a barbarous French Governor, who landed 
his niece on the desolate shores of the Gulf, where 
she still appears as a white bear, of malignant 
tendencies. We heard the blood-curdling legends 
of the Percé rocks, and also of a terrible denunci- 
ation pronounced by an Indian chief upon those 
| who, in after years, should pass over or occupy 
the territory of which he was dispossessed. 
“This chief, it seems, had made some kind of | 
treaty with the advancing ‘civilizers,’ which was 
broken, as usual, but under unusually cruel and 
unjust circumstances. His daughter was killed 
before his eyes, and he was forced to yield to the | 
,advance of the conquering Europeans. But his 
retreat was only for a time, and, dying, he pro- | 
| nounced a malediction on all who should occupy 
the territory from which he had been driven. So 
terrible had been his fury that the tradition still 
lived, and among other features of its adornment | 
was the possible addition that his spirit walked 
the earth, and woe to the person who met the 
| spectral and gigantic form of the incensed Indian. 
Belated travellers and hunters had been known to 
| encounter the visitation, and, of course, gossip | 
| always had a romance of their evil fate. 
“I suppose that listening to all these stories in | 
| @ half-sleepy state in the hot waiting-room had an 
| unwholesome effect on me, for when the time 
came to go upon the road again,—and it was past 
eleven before the track was clear,—I began to feei 
kind of nervous, though, of course, as I said to 
myself, ghost lore was nonsense, and anyway, I 
| thought, a railway train was too modern a thing 
to be affected by the spirit world. 
“The night, too, was not unghostly. It was 
dark and lowering, with slight flurries of sleet, | 
|and the wind was fitful and mournful in its path 
through the trees. But offI had to go, overa track 
that ran through the very heart of the ejected | 
Indian’s territory. It was just such a night, I 


| 


one or two grades had to make free with the sand- 
boxes. 

“I knew that if this continued I should have 
hard work before me, and I began to fire up a bit. 
While I was doing this, I suppose I forgot all 
about the stories of ghosts and phantoms, for 


| when I did look ahead again I felt just as though 


a lump of ice had gone down my back, and I re- 
membered them once more, for there—right in 
front of the engine—was what seemed to be the 
shadowy figure of a human being! It was twice 


|as large as life, sharply yet dimly shadowed out 


in the strong glare from the head-light, and seemed 


| to be waving its spectral arms in a manner that 


might have meant warning or menace. It seemed, 
also, to contort itself at times as though in pain. 

‘But there it kept, never increasing or dimin- 
ishing its distance from the engine, never becom- 
ing more developed or changing its grotesque 
and unpleasant motions. 

“At tirst I did not know what to do or think. 
I don’t mind telling you, as I told you before, 


| that I was thoroughly frightened. For coupled 


with ‘Old Mike’s’ story, I think you will agree 
with me that it was at least queer. The ghost of 
the Indian appeared, so he had told us, to people 
with enlarged proportions, and by signs warned 
and reminded them of the malediction he intended 
for all who occupied his ancient patrimony. 
‘Here was I, passing through what had once 
been his possessions, and in front of the train was 
a spectral form, waving what perhaps was his 


| curse, or, worse still, foreboding ill to the train I 


was driving. 

‘While I was standing there, with thoughts and 
fancies rushing through my brain at race-horse 
speed, the Thing kept the same position, now 
seeming to glide quietly through the night, now 
moving its horrid arms with fierce and vehement 
gesticulation, and then, when the fitful gusts would 
viciously strike the engine, it seemed to dance and 
fling itself about witha fiendish gleeful contortion, 
as though passing once more through the motions 
of a war-dance. 

“T had ample time to note the hateful presence. 
I had many miles to run, and the train was heavy, 
and in the fit of horror which had possession of 
me I had let the steam diminish and I let the speed 
fall off. But it was the same thing. There stood 
the phantom, sharper and more definitely visible 
when we were passing through an open, snow-clad 
locality, than in the woods, where it seemed at 


| times to fade and almost disappear. 


“Tt could not be human, for nothing 
could keep pace with the running of an 
It glided with the train. 

“Tt continued, too, its peculiar action. It was 
in motion all the time. I was so awestruck that 
I was hardly able to think of any course to pnr- 
sue. But the terror was growing too great, and at 
last, in spite of regulations, I thought I would 
make an effort to run over the hateful Presence. 
But putting on steam was no use. There moved 
the ghost equally with the train. The sudden in- 
crease of speed brought the brakeman over the 
tops of the cars to see what was wrong, and his 
company was at least encouraging. 

““*What’s up?’ asked he. 

*“sDo you see that thing ahead ?? I must have 
gasped. ‘The Indian—look !’ 

““*Why,’ said the man, ‘are you daft? there’s 
nothing ahead.’ 

“«‘Nothing!’ said I, savagely. 
the track—see, it moves!’ 

“«*Nonsense!’ was all the answer. 
nothing.’ 

“By this time I was as angry as my fright 
would permit, for I did not at all relish the idea 
of being the only spectator of what was quite 
clear at least tome. ‘There it was still, no change 
in shape or motion, persistently waving its arms, 
with equal, persistency holding its uniform posi- 


human 
engine. 


‘Look right on 


‘There is 


| tion. 


“But even, I suppose, a ghost would become 
familiar in course of time, and I found that my 
fear was getting a little less than it had been at 
first. It was getting familiar, probably, bringing 
about a corresponding contempt—not that I had 


| got to that state, though—and I knew that we were 
| approaching a station, so I took courage and be- 


gan to think perhaps I had been mistaken. But 
no! there in the same position it had occupied for 


| an hour or more, stood the horrid thing. 


“T said no more to the man behind me, but 
| waited, feeling bolder as I got nearer the station 
|W here we were to stop. 

‘When the time came for signalling the train to 


| the station, I began to think that perhaps I had 


thought, as an Indian might appear, and perhaps | been foolish to give way to my fears as I had, but 
|a railway train might be especially obnoxious to | the ghost! it was still in its place. Right glad I 


him. It was about the same time of tho year, 
too, that the curse was pronounced, according to 
‘Old Mike,’ so if the observance of anniversa- 
ries were the rule with the ghosts, the ghost 


would be very likely to show himself. | 


**All the while I was thinking of these things I | 
| was flattering myself that there were no such 
| things as ghosts, and that I was not in the least 

afraid, and so on. Nor was I—oh no—well, you 
{need not laugh, I was not, only I could not help 
| the ideas running through my head. 

“Well, off I went alone on the engine, and the | 

‘brakeman in rear. I had to travel withont a 


him, and over the remains of his pet dog he erected | well see. The road ran through a new and sparsely | little sleet and a pretty sharp wind, but we had 


a tomb with an inscription written in Greek. 
He loved children, and to them was always 
sweet and gentle. Every year the pupils of the 


settled country, and the train would move on for | not gone far before the temperature changed to it out to him. 
| cold, and a touch of frost took hold of things in | 
I felt the rails getting slippery, and on | 


| miles without passing a human dwelling. 
| “Thad a freight-train, which ran now and then, 


general. 


| was to whistle ‘down brakes’ and see the lights of 





Cc ahead. Then I wondered if the ghost was 
| going ‘all the way.’ It was still going on before, 
| as usual. 

“When we ran into the station it seemed to 
| fade gently away. The station-master was very 
| Joth to believe the story which I gave him as I 
have given you, and perhaps the secret of my 
Indian ghost would never have been discovered 
but for him. 

“It happened that I had to run on a little to take 
in water, and he sat on the engine for company 
| like, and as we ran out of the lights of the station, 


|. 


Dogs took to | go over, and as lonely a track as any one could | stoker, that trip. As we went out there was a/| what should appear but my ghost once more. 
‘* ‘Oh, I see it!’ said the master, when I pointed 
‘I must find out what it is.’ 

“So down he gets and walks in front of the en- 
gine while I was filling the tank from the cistern. 
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‘Presently back he comes. 

‘**Here’s the ghost,’ said he, and handed mea 
half-dead leaf. 

“Bosh! said I, ‘how could that be the thing I 
saw ?’ 

*«<Just so,’ said he; ‘this leaf had got frozen 
by one end to the glass of the head-light and the 
lens has projected the shadows right in front of 
you all the way. See, I’ll put it on again.’ 

“So he did, and there was the figure again. My 
fright had all been caused by a leaf, shaped some- 
thing like a human form, blowing about in front 
of the lantern, and its shadow cast out into the 
snow and darkness. I felt mean, and made up my 
mind never to believe in ghosts again.” : 

“But how was it that the brakeman did not see 
it?” 

“That struck me, and when I coupled up again 


rail and bulwarks were carried away. <A cloud of sul- 
phurous smoke still hovered over the hulk. 


snow a little way off, as of some animal struggling 
there. 

It was a bear with a broken back, which had evi- 
| dently been blown out there by the explosion. Han- 
nibal shot it, and in the morning he found the crea- 
ture’s body, frozen into the bloody snow. It wasa 
full-sized white bear. 

No more bears came to the hulk, though he often 
saw and heard white foxes barking near by. 


there was beautiful, calm, cold, winter weather for 
fully a month, during all of which the lad saw no liv- 
ing creature, save now and then a white fox. He 
wondered sadly what had become of Hiram, for he 





! the keg; the cabin aft was shattered, and the weather-| ‘No wis he,” replied Coobeseet, with a scornful 


He saw | 
no bears aboard, but at length heard a noise in the 


| 
| 
| 
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shrug. Then she laughed. ‘Noocena she go—she go 
wis”—here Coobeseet seemed trying very hard to 
think of a word. “What you call innet?’ she sud- 
denly asked. 

“Man?” suggested Han. 

Abb” (yes) “man!” cried Coobeseet. ‘“Noocena 
she go wis odder man!” with a triumphant burst of 
laughter. 


Hannibal was far from sharing this mirth, how- | 


ever. It was plain that his friend—through his folly 
—had got into some bad plight. How to rescue him 
was a question which now presented itself to the boy. 


At last, the sun began to mount higher again, and | Coobeseet, he concluded, was his strongest ally. 


“You go get Barliko,” he said to her. 

She shook her head. “He far; he no go; me no 
get,’’ she said. 

Hannibal now invited his visitor into the galley, 


had begun to soften toward him. The awful loneli-| where he had a fire burning in the stove, and made 
ness wore on his spirits. He almost began to wish | coffee, out of the little stock still remaining. The 


I climbed up and saw that the angle was wrong. | that some of the Huskies would pay him a visit. ' Husky laughed and seemed pleased. Hannibal gave 


My ghost I keep in a book now, and I laugh 
sometimes when I look at it.” 


ee eee 
For the Companion. 
QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 
IN Sx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Even stupid little Chamo would be better than no 
one. 

But weeks passed. Then, one day, it began to rain, 
and the weather turned so warm that Hannibal was 
glad to move his cookery up into the galley, and sleep 
there. Next day the ice-field was covered with water, 
which froze, however, the following night, making 
smooth ice all about the ice hillocks from the shore 
out past the hulk, and away toward Point Barrow. 


and circled around the Taber. Hannibal watched 





Hannibal watched the approaching party of Huskies 
for a moment, with such a feeling of alarm as he 
had never experienced. A sudden and almost un- 
controllable impulse seized him to jump down into 
the snow on the opposite side of the hulk, steal away 
in the shadow, and try to reach the Seneca or the 


them, and had his rocket-tube handy. One of them at 
length glided close past the hulk, and looking up, 
cried, ‘‘How do, Bunga-boheet !” 

Hannibal then saw that it was Tolleboo. 

“Where Hiram? 
him. 


Tolleboo shook his head. ‘Hilum aweet mussuk,” 


| 








| 


her bread and sugar; and, in fact, they took lunch in 
company. 

Then, determined to proceed wisely, Hannibal put 
up atin bucket full of sugar, with a bit of cloth tied 
overit. ‘This for your modder,” he said to Coobe- 
seet. Then he thought of the two plugs of tobacco 
which he had secreted. Cutting off half from one of 
these, and getting a clay pipe from a number which he 
had found aboard, he tied them up along with a knife, 


Toward night of this day he saw several Huskies | and giving the package to Coobeseet, said, “This for 
skating on the ice. They came out past the JFfells, your fadder.”” For Hannibal knew that all these old 


Huskies are exceedingly fond of the “universal | 
weed,” and prized a bit of it greatly. 
eyes sparkled. 

“Hannibal, you ver’ good!” she exclaimed. 


Coobeseet’s 


“Me 





which she sketched quite readily; and she drew also 
what seemed to be intended for a cave, or under- 
ground house 

*“Hilum here,’ she said, then drew what resembled 
a long beam, or tree-trunk, and sketched the figure of 
a man, tied to it with a rope so he could sit on it. 
She then intimated to Hannibal that this man and 
beam were in the cave-house. 

Hannibal now made a motion with his knife ana 
said, “Your fadder cut rope.”” Coobeseet shook her 
head. 

“Ungitok say no,”’ she replied. “Ungitok say kill.” 
| She added, “Me sorry Hilum. Me no like Ungitok.” 
| Hannibal thought hard and long; finally he said to 
| Coobeseet, ‘Me go get Hilum; you go with me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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| For the Companion, 


| HOW THE SULTAN GOES TO MOSQUE. 


To see the Sultan go to mosque in all his glory, 
one should have come to Constantinople-a hundred 
years ago. Then it was the most magnificent display 
of royalty in the world. 

| As often as Friday came, sure was it that the pom- 
| pous procession would go forth. Neither storm, nor 
| earthquake, nor plague, nor pestilence, nor the fact 
| that the Sultan himself might be dangerously ill, was 
allowed to keep him in his palace when the hour ar- 
rived for the Friday noonday prayer. 
| Selim II. th Drunkard, Mustapha the Idiot, and 
all other sovereigns of their line have been as scrupu- 
| lous in its observance as Suleyman II. the Saint, or 
Achmet IT. the Devout. Mahmoud I., lying at the 


| 2 » like dis . > oe of q | point of death from an incurable disease, rose from 
adder he like dis. e good. e no”’—making a | 


Minerva round Point Barrow. But for fear of com- he replied, as he glided past. He had on skates made 


ing to open water, where the recent gales had broken | 
up the ice-fields, he might have yielded to it, though | 
probably he would not have done so. For he did not 
lack nerve or courage. He was merely experiencing | 
that moment of faint-heartedness, which even brave | 
soldiers feel at sight of an enemy in heavy force. 

It passed, and with a tightened sensation at his 
throat, a feeling that the test time had come, he 
dashed down into the hold, lighted his torch, and 
came as swiftly on deck again. To bring his rocket- 
tube and case up from the galley was but the work of 
another moment. 

By this time the savages had come within two or 
three hundred yards, climbing over the tilted-up ice 
cakes. With fingers which shook, but were yet sure, 
he turned the tube on them, propped it in place, thrust 
in a rocket, and snatching up the torch, touched the 
fuse. 

With a tizz, a flash and a roar, the projectile shot 
out over the dark ice-field, passed close to the heads 
of the Esquimaux, and bursting, threw their forms 
in black relief against a background of flame! 

* A hoarse shout of astonishment rose. The savages 
stopped, startled and terrified by the suddenness of 
this fiery outburst in the dead of night! 

They all retreated to cover of the hull of the Wells, 
and though Hannibal, now greatly excited, watched 
eagerly for another pop at them, he saw nothing more 
of the party. Nor is their cowardice at all wonder- 
ful, since none of them, probably, had ever seen a 
rocket before. 

The sun now rose but a few degrees above the 
southern horizon at midday; indeed, it could scarcely 
be said to rise at all, for the sky was dark with a 
dense gray haze, which seemed to fill the entire heav- 
ens. It snowed often, and at times the wind blew 
with great violence. On such days no one could live 
exposed, even for an hour, to the cold and the fine 
ice-dust driven by the wind. Yet down in his 
cuddy the boy contrived to maintain a comfortable 
temperature, though he found that his barrel lamps 
needed to be kept nearly full to burn well; every sec- 
ond day he replenished them from the other barrels 
of oil. 

About the last of February a drove of six white 
bears came along the coast from the direction of 
Point Barrow, and with the bears came a pack of 
white foxes, which seemed to be following the bears 
in order to pick up relics of seals or walruses captured 
by the bruins. 

Hannibal saw this robber gang for two successive 
days, or nights, about the John Wells. They were 
probably attracted to the hulk by the smell of whale 
oil in the hold, and it is not unlikely that the animals 
succeeded in breaking open oil-casks, for Hannibal 
could hear them making a considerable noise aboard. 
He fired at them from the deck of the Taber several 
times, but they appeared, at that distance, to pay 
little attention to his musket. 

For several days he saw nothing of them, but was 
awakened one night, not very long after, by a fright- 
ful noise and growling on deck, for by this time the 
hulk was so drifted over with snow that any creature 
could easily leap on board. He knew it was the bear 
pack; but the bears made a hideous racket, which, at 
dead of night, was appalling. They had broken into 
the galley, and devoured what remained of the bear- 
meat there. Hannibal almost feared that they might 
break through his barricaded gangway. 

In the darkness between decks, he could not well 
see where to shoot if they got below, aft, and he be- 
gan to grow alarmed lest he should be attacked. 

At length he became so frightened that he resolved 
to explode the powder-keg mine on deck, hoping to 
drive away the hungry creatures, for he could hear 
them clattering amongst the pile of timber-ends about 
the oil-barrel over the keg. So, lighting a torch, he 
crept up the ladder and fired the lower end of the 
fuse. It began to burn, seeing which, he dashed 
down the ladder, and threw himself flat in the hold. 

Scarcely had he dropped down, when there came a 
tremendous explosion, which shook the hulk like an 
earthquake, accompanied by a crash of timber, roars, 
yelps, and a noise of débris falling on the ice outside 
the vessel! 

Fearful lest some of the fire might get to the other 
mine, Hannibal lay still for some minutes, then, get- 
ting a loaded musket, he very cautiously crept up the 
stairs on deck. 

There a scene of destruction presented itself. A 
large hole had been broken in the deck itself under 


of whalebone. 
Several other Husky boys, among 
them Chamo, came near, but would 
not stop, though they all called out, 
‘*How do, Bunga-boheet !” 
The next day was windy, and Han- 


QUEER NEIGHBORS. 


about on the ice. One passed within three or four 
hundred yards of the hulk, at a swift pace, and stood 
up toward the point for a mile or two. After a time 
the crew, six or eight in number, came skating back, 
dragging the sledge. As they came down opposite 
the hulk, one of the party left the others and drew 
in towards it, calling out, ‘‘How do, broder Han!” 
Hannibal instantly recognized the voice. It was 
Coobeseet, though she was so wrapped in a frock of 


till she spoke. 

“OQ Coobeseet!”? he exclaimed. 
tell me where Hiram is.” 

The girl came under the side, slipped off her skates, 
and by aid of a line which Hannibal tossed her, 
climbed to the deck. She looked well, and was as 


“Come here and 


ten her English words. 

‘‘Hannibal, you stay here long time,” she said, then 
made movements of shivering from cold and sighing 
dolefully from loneliness. ‘‘You innet crus, Han,” 
(brave fellow,) patting his shoulder. 

But Hannibal was mainly intent on getting tidings 
of Hiram. 

“Where Barliko?”’ he asked her. 

The girl’s face took on a look of concern. She 
pointed away over the shore hills. 
Jar,’ she said, then pointed to one of her eyes, ‘‘Bar- 
liko no look;” to one of her feet, “‘Barliko no go;” 
she then picked up a bit of rope, and passing it round 
her body, gave Hannibal to understand that Hiram 
was somehow confined and a prisoner. ‘“Ungitok 
say,” she added, and shook her head, as if it were a 
mournful thing. 

“Where Ungitok?” Hannibal asked. 

“Ungitok go, go far,” said Coobeseet. 
he go.” She pointed to eastward. Then she said, 


land. 
*““Where Noocena?” Hannibal asked her. 
The girl gave her head a little toss. 
negga mai,” she said. 








nibal saw three sledges, rigged with sails, gliding ' 


white fox-skins and a hood that he did not know her | 


bright and vivacious as ever, and she had not forgot- 


this present to the old gentleman, she would have | 
received a cuffing from him for coming to the hulk. 
“You tell him ‘Bunga boheet’ give him more tobacco 





next time you come,” said Hannibal. “You hear 
about Hiram, then come tell me.” 

Coobeseet nodded. ‘*Me come ver’ soon,”’ she 
said. Hannibal gave her a pea-jacket, and saw 
her on her way homeward across the ice-field very 
soon after. 

That night it began to rain, and the next day it 
blew heavily from the east, the first east wind of the 
year. By noon the ice-floe began to break up; and all 
through the afternoon the noises from the cracking 
ice were terrific. The whole mass of ice in the bay 
got in motion and moved bodily off to westward 
taking with it the hulks which were enclosed by it. 

The cable of the Taber parted and left her anchor 
on the bottom of the bay. Several times the hulk 
was severely cramped, but fortunately escaped being 
crushed. Hannibal passed an anxious night. 


” 


the gale subsided. Then followed sharp, cold weather 
again for two days, during which the large ice-cakes 
froze together, presenting a rough, yet uniform, sur- 
face far and wide. 

The following morning the boy saw three figures 
coming on the ice at a distance. They approached the 
hulk slowly, for walking over the rough ice-field 
was difficult; but with the spy-glass Hannibal recog- 
nized Coobeseet and Chamo, and the third proved to 
be Lukulee. 

Having resolved to make friends with all the Hus- 
kies, if possible, the boy kindled a fire, made coffee 
and began to fry pork and bear-meat. The young 





“Barliko, far, | 


“He come; | head. 


“Me broder, he go far,” pointing southward, “‘innetee 
all go,” giving him to understand that the men of the | 
tribe had gone off on a spring hunt to the forests, in- | roughly, with a lead pencil, the figure of the hulk and 


Huskies, on climbing up the side, found him in the 
| midst of his cooking operations. 
‘ Hannibal had already learned that the most certain 
! avenue to a Husky’s heart is through his stomach. 
| The noses of the visitors took in savory odors from 
his frying-pan, and their faces beamed with the broad- 
est of smiles—which, after a long walk over the 
| rough ice-field on a cold day, is not remarkable. 
| Having seated them around the galley-table and 
| filled their platters bountifully, Hannibal began his 
inquiries relative to Hiram. Coobeseet shook her 
“He far,” she said, and again explained, as 
best she could, that he could not walk and could not 
see. 

Hannibal got a bit of board, and having drawn 


| 


| 


the outline of the shore, asked Coobeseet again where 
Hiram was, pointing to the board. The girl under- 


““Noocena | stood, instantly, and taking the pencil—which she first 


examined with great interest—indicated a place far 


“Ts Noocena with Barliko?” questioned Hannibal. | back from the shore, amidst high crags and bushes, 


The 
| vessels moved fully a mile, he concluded. Gradually 


Where Barliko?” he called to | motion of slapping her ears, to intimate that but for | is bed, was supported by attendants to St. Sophia, 


there offered his prayer, and died at the door of the 
mosque as he was returning. As the Sultan is abso- 
lute head both of Church and State, the offering of 
this weekly prayer by him in person has been es- 
teemed the most necessary and most honorable of all 
his privileges and duties. Its omission might cause a 
revolution among the fanatic populace. 

To-day the forty Tchohodars (pages), dressed in 
variegated robes of velvet and gold, no longer scatter 
handfuls of coin along the road as the Sultan ad- 
vances. Costly carpets no longer cover the ground 
for miles, that the hoofs of the Sultan’s steed shall 
not be polluted by common earth, and remain after 
his passage to be divided among the crowd. The 
Oriental flowing robes of the imperial escort have 
given way to straight-cut and tight-fitting European 
uniforms. The escort even has dwindled down to less 
than a tenth of its ancient numbers. 

Nevertheless, one thing does remain unchanged. 
That is, that every Friday the Sultan, living or dying, 
still goes to mosque. Come to Constantinople any 
Friday in 1887, and you may see him. 

The present Sultan lives in none of his famous pal- 
nees, but in Yildiz Kiosk. Yildiz Kiosk means the 
Mansion of the Star. The Kiosk lies on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the Bosphorus, and is strongly forti- 
tied. : 

Let us take our station here about twelve o’clock, 
and wait for him to come. The sides of the square 
are lined with four or five thousand beardless, mous- 
tached Turkish soldiers. All wear the black-tasselled, 
bright red fezes (caps), fitting closely to the head. All 
ure dressed in dark uniform, like that of the Zouaves. 

Always last to take their places is the regiment 
from Tunis. The faces in this regiment are as black as 
ebony. Around their fezes are long coils of twisted 
green cloth. They wear scarlet trowsers, deep green 
jackets, and white stockings reaching to the knee. 
Usually all the many-hued array of black, white, and 
olive-colored men is commanded by an officer of 
gigantic stature and majestic bearing, whose face is 
blacker, if it be possible, than a Tunisian’s. Inside 

| the hollow square of soldiers, and near the mosque, 
| are clustered, in glittering uniforms, perhaps thirty 
of the Sultan’s aids, their richly caparisoned horses 
standing ready beside them. On the steps of the 
mosque is the Imam, or Turkish priest. 

The crowd, shut out from nearer approach by the 
files of soldiers, is as noticeable as the Sultan him- 
self. Both sexes and all ages, every language, every 
religion, every nation, are represented among the 
| thousands who have thronged to see the sight. In 
the motley assembly all ranks and occupations jostle 
péle méle against each other. Carriages, horses and 
people on foot are wedged in together. On foot one 
| can see but very little of the display. Moreover, one 
is hustled and jammed by a crowd always good 
natured, but not everywhere fragrant or clean. 

Many of the carriages contain Turkish ladies. 
Always there are present some of the Sultan’s wives, 
| of whom he has more than David, but fewer than Solo- 
|/mon. Beautiful eyes as were ever made flash round 
| us on every side through the snowy veils. Diamonds 
| the special pride of a Turkish woman—glitter on 
| many a fair hand. 

Imagination lends a charm to the features which 
the veils ‘“half-reveal and half-conceal,” and, besides, 
| the costume of a well-dressed Turkish lady is the 
| most fascinating feminine attire in the world. But 
|tall, repulsive eunuchs guard each carriage. It 
would be dangerous for the foreigner to approach too 
| near or gaze too admiringly or too long. 

All this time the soldiers and aids remain silent 
and motionless asdeath. At last, a single bugle-note 
| is heard. Rapidly a narrow carpet is laid down the 

steps of the mosque. The aids spring upon their 
steeds and form in line. The soldiers present arms. 
The bugle-note is repeated, and the great iron gate in 
the wall springs open. 

The order is given, “Shout!” A yell, which seems 
sullen and apathetic, of “Padischah chok yasha!” 
(may the Sultan live forever!) answers from the five 
thousand military throats. 

At that moment, a gentleman on horseback, or in 
an open carriage, passes through the gate and rides 
slowly towards the mosque. With white-gloved hands 
he makes a salaam—Turkish salutation—right and left. 
Now every umbrella in the crowd must be closed. No 
one must cough, no pocket-handkerchief must be used, 
neither must an opera-glass be directed toward him. 

The aids close in around and behind the advanc- 
ing figure. They have been chosen all over the 
empire for their imposing appearance and martial 
| bearing. They scatter sunbeams from the insignia 











| 
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and gold which cover their breasts. But the-< 
hedecked, bejewelled gentry receive hardly 
thought. The tens of thousands of eyes are glueo 
on the slight, emaciated figure who rides in fron 
and alone. 

He wears no ornament of any kind. 
frock - coat buttoned to his chin and 


A black 
grayish 
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THE SULTAN GOES TO MOSQUE, 
trousers, all the work of a Parisian tailor, accord- 
ing to the latest Parisian cut, together with the 
inevitable ‘Turkish fez, compose his attire. It is 
His Imperial Majesty, Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan 
IL., “Lord of continents and two seas,’ 
“King of Kings,” “High and Mighty Lord,” 
“Servant of the two Holy Cities,” “Shadow of 
God Earth,” “The Son of a Slave.” All 
these and many more as resonant are his titles. 
They severally sum up the ultimate degrees of 
human exaltation and human abasement. 


two 


upon 


On the maternal side, law and custom require 
that he should be the son of a slave-mother, of a 
woman who has been bought and sold. On the 
paternal side, the Sultan embodies to his people 
all that fs exalted and represents all that is divine. 
As to the claims of long descent, none are better 
founded than his. In flows the blood 
of twenty Sultans, in an unbroken line, tracing 
away back to Ertogrul, the founder of his house, 
who was buried at Eski Scheher, in 1238. 

The distance at which visitors are kept during 
the Selamlik—the Sultan's going to mosque is so 
called by the Turks 
his features distinctly. 

I had the rare honor of being presented to His 
Majesty not long ago, and I will describe his per- 
sonal appearance, as I saw him then. 

“The Shadow of God” is not awe-inspiring 
physically, neither does he inherit the beauty of 
his peerless maternal ancestry. He is of slender 
figure and moderate height. His face is pale and 
impassive as marble. A heavy mustache droops 
over thin lips which close upon each other as if 
made of iron. 
Notwithstanding the extreme firmness, almost 
rigidity of his mouth, his is a kindly and attractive 
face, though seldom lighted by a smile. Those 
who know him best, testify to his great ability 
and marvellous industry. There are few shrewder, 
more patient or abler sovereigns in Europe than 
this last of the Sultans. 

He goes into the mosque, accompanied only by 
the Imam. There he remains half an hour, offer- 
ing the prayer no other Mohammedan can pre 
sent. It may be said that the whole Mohamme- 
dan world waits while its master prays. Mean- 
while officers pass among the crowd, collecting the 
petitions which all are free to address to His Maj- 
esty upon any subject they please. 

A Scotch missionary lady not long ago pre- 
sented a petition begging imperial charity for a 
school under her charge, which was devoted to 
the conversion of the Jews. A few days after, 
she was gratified by the reception of twenty 
pounds from the Sultan himself. 

By-a }-by the Sultan reappears. He mounts 
his horse or climbs his carriage, salutes graciously, 
as before, then rapidly is borne away, and the 
Selamlik is over. 

One Friday, years ago, I saw Sultan Abdul 
Aziz come by sea in his magnificent caique to the 
mosque of Beschiktash. As he rode from the 
mosque, —returning to his palace by land, —he 
sat upon his charger as if he and the Arab steed 
were one. All the iron-clads in the Golden Horn 
thundered their salute, and every vessel manned 
its yards, Soldiers from every country over which 


his veins 


makes it impossible to see 


he ruled, wearing their various national costumes, 


composed his escort. Most imposing of all were 


the imperial Circassian guards, their silver car- 


His eye is black and piercing. | 
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struggle under Schamy! against Russia,—guards 
disbanded and exiled long ago by the present 
ruler. Sultan Abdul Aziz looked a king every 
inch of him. The whole pageant seemed the 
acn.e of Oriental grandeur and glory. 

I did not dream then that it was probably the 


| tridge-pockets at their breasts, in memory of their 


st Wo 


last time a Sultan would betake him- 
self to his Friday prayer, with some- 
thing of the old-time splendor. 
Before the following Friday, Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was dethroned and a pris- 
oner. The second Friday after, he was 
lying dead, either murdered by assassins, 
or slain by his own hand; which of the two 
the world will never know. 

Now the present Sultan goes to mosque 
as quietly as he can, and doubtless every 
| Friday night rejoices that that day's ordeal is 
over! Pror. FE. A. 

Robert College, Constantinople. 


GROSVENOR. 
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For the Companion. 


SNOWFALL. 





Each orchard-shrouding snowfall holds for me 
A subtle prophecy: 
For every flake the leafy form assumes 

Of falling apple-blooms, &,. 
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GERMAN POLITICS. 


While the general state of Europe is one of 
alarm and of suspense, lest a great war should 
break out in some quarter or other, Prince Bis- 
marck is going steadily forward with his plans to 
strengthen the Empire in Germany. 

To this task the great, iron-willed Chancellor 
has devoted himself, almost without cessation, 
for fifteen years. The powers now exercised by 
the Empire over the German States and peoples, 
; though they have grown gradually larger as time 
| has advanced, do not yet satisfy Bismarck’s am- 
bition. 

The most recent attempts of the Chancellor 
have been directed to securing for the Empire the 
| control of all the German railways. In all the 
| States of Germany the local governments own and 
operate the greater part of the railway systems; 
| but a small part of the mileage is in the hands of 
private corporations. 

Bismarck has thus far succeeded in obtaining 
for the Empire the control of the Prussian rail- 
ways only. The smaller German States—especial- 
ly the Kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria and Wur- 
temburg—have hitherto successfully resisted the 
transfer of their railway systems to the possession 
of the central political power. 

On not only this, but on many other questions, 
there is a constant conflict going on between the 
| Empire on the one hand, and the several States 
which are included in the Empire on the other It 
is something like the conflict which has been going 


| Government almost to the present time, between 
those who were in favor of a large measure of 


powers for the central Government at Washing- 
ton. 
In Germany, the Empire, under Bismarck’s 


fluence and sway. 
man States are equally strenuous in their efforts 
to retain all the powers which they held when the 
Empire was created, fifteen years ago. 

This contest is interesting, because it is not a 





very unequal one. The empire is great and strong, | 


because it was founded on brilliant victories over 
the French, satisfies the old longing of the Ger- 
| mans for national unity, and is ruled by a states- 
man of imperious will and great political genius. 
But still, the German States, as such, have some 
strong weapons with which to defend their politi- 
cal rights. In the upper House of the German 
Parliament, the Bundesrath, the representatives of 
the States are in a majority over those of Prus- 
sia, which is the State from which the emperor 
and therefore devoted to him. The 


is, 


comes, 


}on in this country from the foundation of the | 


“States’ rights,” and those who advocated greater | 


resolute lead, is always trying to increase its in- | 
On the other hand, the Ger- | 


| Bundesrath has many means of: checking the im- 
| perial will; and sometimes does so effectively. 
The lower House, the Reichstag, contains to 
| be sure a majority of Prussian members. But 
| by no means do all the Prussian members sustain 
| Bismarck in his policy. 
! into four or five parties, the chief of which are the 
Conservatives and the national Liberais. Both of 


these larger parties distrust and are inclined to | 
| 
oppose the Chancellor; and it is said that they | 


will combine against him, and fight his great rail- 
way scheme in the next session. 

It is seen by the German States, and by the par- 
ties in the Parliament, that the empire would ob- 
tain a decided increase of power, if it had the sole 
possession and management of the railways. It 
may, therefore, be expected that those who favor 
a stronger empire will support the scheme, while 
the States which are jealous of their separate 
rights will strenuously oppose it. 
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WHEN WINTER STERN. 


When winter stern his gloomy front uprears, 
A sable void the barren earth appears; 
‘The meads no more their former verdure boast, 
Fast-bound their streams, and all their beauty lost; 
The herds, the flocks, in icy garments mourn, 
And wildly murmur for the Spring’s return; 
From snow-topp’d hills the whirlwinds keenly blow, 
Howl through the woods, and pierce the vales below, 
Through the sharp air a flaky torrent flies. 
Mocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy skies, 
—Crabbe, 
. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


Returns from the elections later than those 
which had been received when the last issue of 
the Companion went to press, show that the 
Democratic majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives will be somewhat larger than we then 
estimated it. Some of the gains claimed by Re- 
publicans were not made. The majority will 
probably be about fifteen. 

A defeated member of Congress is a long time 
in giving up the political ghost. His successor 
does not take his seat for more than a year after 
election, unless there should happen to be an 
extra session, and during all that time the de- 
feated member may be preparing for the inevitable 
| hour when he must retire to private life. 

The remorseless voter has marked a large num- 
ber of Congressmen for retirement. 
one hundred and fifty of the three hundred and 
twenty-five members who constitute the present 
House of Representatives are to retire. Some of 
them withdrew voluntarily, some were rejected 
by nominating conventions, the rest were defeated 
at the polls. From one cause or another, nearly 
one-half of the present membership is to be re- 
placed. 

Who are they that go, and who take their 
places ? For the most part, those who are dropped 
are not greatly distinguished. 
exceptions, however. 


There are some 
Colonel Morrison, of Thli- 


Committee on Ways and Means, is recognized as 
the leader of the House, is the most conspicuous 
member who lost his election at the polls. 

Great as is this loss to the Democratic majority, 


retirement of Mr. Hewitt, of New York, who 
declined a reélection, and has been chosen Mayor 
of New York City. ‘The same party has also 
lost, in each case by his own refusal again to be a 
candidate, Governor Curtin, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia, and Mr. Throckmorton, of 
Texas; and by defeat inthe nominating conven- 
tion, Mr. Bragg, of Wisconsin. 

The Republicans have not lost any of their most 
conspicuous leaders. Perhaps the most notewor- 
thy victims of the slaughtering voter were two 
Massachusetts members, Messrs. Ranney and 
Rice, both of whom were defeated by Democrats 
at the polls, in strong Republican districts. 

As for the new men who are to come in, not 
many of them have more than a local reputation. 
| There is, at least, one distinguished exception. 
| Mr. S. S. Cox returns to Congress after an absence 
| of a single term, during a part of which he has 
| been United States Minister to Turkey. His career 
has been quite unique. He first took his seat in 
| Congress, as a member from Ohio, in 1857. After 
| serving eight years, he removed to New York, 
and was elected to every Congress from 1869 until 
1885. He has thus served twenty-four years in 
the lower house of Congress. 

Although Mr. Reagan, of Texas, entered Con- 
gress at the same time as Mr. Cox, and although 
Mr. Singleton, of Mississippi,—who is not re- 
elected, — became a member in 1853, yet the 
“father” of the present House, as of the next, is 
Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who entered the 
House of Representatives in 1861, and has served, 
without any intermission, to the present time. At 





the close of the fiftieth Congress, in March, 1889, | 
should he live so long, he will have been a member | 


from the same district twenty-eight years. 

It is a curious thought that the election this 
year may have brought into public life some new 
member who, like Judge Kelley, will survive the 
chances and changes of political life, and who 
may be mentioned in the Companion for the year 
1915 as the ‘“‘Father of the House.” 

| Not @ few of the members who have outlived 
| the rude ordeal of election this year, must have 
had their hair metaphorically turned white by 
fright at the narrowness of their escape. The 
Speaker himself, Mr. Carlisle, stood almost on 


| the verge of the precipice. The whole country | 


should rejoice that he was not pushed over into 


The Reichstag is divided | 


More than | 


nois, who, by being appointed Chairman of the | 


it is not more serious than that involved in the | 
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| the abyss, as he stands out conspicuously as the 
| best member of his party for the position he 


holds. 
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SISTER DORA. 

In October of the present year a statue was raised 
in the town of Walsall, in the Black Country, “the 
first ever erected in England to a woman, with the 
exception of Queen Anne and Queen Victoria.” 

A singular story lies behind this event. Walsall, 
| a large manufacturing town, was filled, twenty years 

ago, with a rough, drunken community of laboring 
| people. The drainage and streets were in adeplorable 
condition, and every year small-pox and low fever 
raged unchecked. 

In 1864 Dorothy Pattison, better known as “Sister 
Vora,” went to Walsall during a fearful outbreak of 
small-pox, nursed the sick and dying, and even with 
her own hands laid out and buried the dead, when no 

| man would dare to perform the last friendly office. 
So violent was the antipathy to the gray gown of the 
Sister, that she was stoned and driven through the 
| streets of Walsall with vile obscenity and abuse. 

Once a stone thrown by a boy cut her in the fore- 
| head, and felled her to the earth. She went on with 
| her work quietly, but with indomitable resolution, 
| treating her rough enemies, when they became her 
patients, with infinite tenderness, mixed with a 
shrewd, joking humor, which caught their fancy. 
| One of the very men who had stoned her was brought 
in, crushed almost beyond recognition in a coal-pit, 
for her to nurse. He became her most devoted friend. 

Slowly she won over the multitudes of ruffianly 
men and women. She became *‘Oor Sister Dora” to 
the ignorant, faithful souls. 

On one occasion, when the hospital was filled with 
cases of virulent small-pox, she closed the doors to 
prevent the spread of infection, and with one man’s 
help nursed, cooked, washed, and scrubbed for them 
all. One patient, when in the last agony, raised himself 
with a terrible effort, and cried out, “Kiss me once, 
Sister, before I die!” which she did instantly. 

When she fell a victim to her work, at last, the 
people mourned for her as if each man had lost his 
nearest friend. One of the eighteen laboring men 
who carried her to the grave said,— 
| ‘We want her cut in marble, with her cap an’ goon 
| an’ blessed face. It’s not that we'll forget her; no 
| danger o’ that, but we want her to be there so that 
when strangers come an’ see her standing up there, 
| they'll say, ‘Who's that?’ An’ we'll say, ‘Who's that? 

That’s oor Sister Dora!” 

The statue just erected was built by countless small 
| contributions from the poor, and stands in the very 
square where she was stoned, to show one triumph 
of pure womanly goodness in the world. 
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GOOD BOYS. 


The wisest teacher may be at fault when he at- 
tempts to foretell the future of his pupils. The model 
boy, who escapes bad marks and wins prizes, whose 
hair is always smooth, his teeth and nails always as 
they should be, who never drops his slate, nor slams 
the door, nor leaves it open,—how natural to predict 
for him sure success in after life! 

Perhaps he will achieve it. Probably he will do so 
if the foundation of his goodness is strong and well- 
laid. Butif it is built up on a basis of timidity, or 
inordinate love of approbation, it indicates weakness 
of character, not strength; and in the rude struggles 
of men, strength wins the victory—strength intelli- 
gently used. 

We once knew a boy who was, in all visible things, 
jan absolute pattern. Nota flaw could be found in his 
conduct, any more than a spot of dirt could be found 

on his garments. Yet at the age of thirty-five this 
model was a man in ruins,—bankrupt in fortune, de- 
bauched in morals, past any reasonable hope of re- 
form; and those who had known him best were 
| obliged to admit that the model boy was father of the 
dissolute man. 
| His goodness at school had been genuine as far as 
it went, but it did not spring either from principle or 
from benevolence. At the first rude test it had dis- 
closed itself as empty and shallow. Then his former 
companions recalled that he had always been unpop- 
| ular, that he had had few friends, that he had been 
| the friend of few of his fellows. 

Perhaps the surest mark of inferiority that a human 
creature can show is coldness of heart. The human 
quality of human nature is love. He is most a man 
who loves most, and he is least a man who has least 
capacity of affection. 

A good case in point is Abraham Lincoln, now 
newly revealed to us in a popular biography. He was 
far from being a model boy, or an exemplary youth; 
but he could love, pity, give and help. He could save 
the life of the town drunkard whom he found freez- 
ing by the roadside. Some of his old comrades re- 
member to this day his bursts of human rage at 
cruelty done to turtles and cats. He had his faults; 
but he could think, he could feel, and he could love. 
He was a good boy. 
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PRINCELY JOKES. 


A story is told of one of the imperial palaces in 
Russia which is illustrative of the fierce and brutal 
humor which underlies the Muscovite character, even 
in its best phases. 

The palace of Taigi was built by a Prince Demidoff, 
who was possessed of enormous wealth. His daugh- 
ter was betrothed to a neighboring boyar, to whom 
no reasonable objection could be made. But Demi- 
doff remained resolutely silent concerning the mar- 
riage, refused to give a dower to his daughter, and 
when the wedding-day arrived, went off on a boar- 
hunt, saying that he would send a fitting*representa- 
tive to the ceremony. When the newly-married couple 
arrived at home from the church, a gorgeous coach 
drove up to the door, with coachman, footman and 
outriders. Inside, magnificently dressed, was a dead 
pig, which was lifted out and carried into the house, 
with every token of honor, as the representative of 
the prince. It burst open, and the skin was found to 





be stuffed with gold pieces, rubies and emeralds. 
Another trick of. this rough joker was plaved on 
an impoverished boyar from whom he bought an es- 
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tate and castle. After he had taken possession of 
them he invited the boyar to dinner, plied his guest 
with drink until he was unable to move, and then dis- 
patched a messenger to his family to say that he had | 
died suddenly. 

rhe senseless man was sent home in a coffin; and | 
when his wife and children crowded about it, lament- 
ing bitterly, they were startled to see the dead man 
open his eyes, and to find that the coffin was filled 
with roubles. 

This kind of generosity is akin to that of King 
Frederick, who used to jump upon his children’s feet 
until they shrieked with pain, and then give them 
money as a salve. 

There are people in the world who are too poor to 
give anything but sympathy and helpful words and 
looks. They are probably the best loved of all men 
and women. Pig-skins filled with diamonds cannot 
buy affection for a selfish nature. 
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TESTING A WITNESS. 

One of the qualities necessary to a great advocate 
is the dramatic sense, which so groups and marshals 
facts and arguments that they stir the imagination 
and flash conviction upon the minds of a jury. There 
ure oceasions when only by the use of this sense 
a lawyer 


ean 
stem the strong popular feeling which runs 
against his client. 

Nearly a century ago, in the city of New York, the 
body of a girl was found in a well. Her lover, a 
young mechanic of good character, was put on trial 
for the murder, and Alexander Hamilton was retained 
for the defence. 

Popular feeling ran so strongly against the accused 
man as to give undue force to the circumstantial 
evidence which was put in by the Government. Ham- 
ilton, while endeavoring to allay the excitement and 
to impair the effect of the damaging facts, reserved 
himself until the prosecution had concluded the ex- 
amination of its principal witness, on whose direct 
testimony the Government chiefly relied. 

This witness was a fellow with a bad reputation, 
named Croucher, and Hamilton had become convinced 
that he was the murderer. The night being well ad- 
vanced when the examination in chief was concluded, 
Hamilton took lighted candles and placed one on each 
side of the witness, so as to throw his face into strong 
relief. 

The prosecution objected to this procedure. 

“IT have,” said Hamilton, “special reasons, deep 
reasons, reasons that I dare not express, reasons that, 
when the real culprit is detected and placed before 
the court, will then be understood.” 

The court over-ruled the objections, and the candles 
remained. Hamilton fixed a piercing gaze on the 
witness, and amid breathless silence said, without 
turning,— 

“The jury will mark every muscle of his face, every 
motion of his eye. I conjure you to look through 
that man’s countenance to his conscience.” 

Then began a cross-examination, which caused the 
witness to stumble, to contradict himself, and finally 
to break down. The jury acquitted the prisoner with- 
out leaving their seats. 

The subsequent career of Croucher justitied Ham- 
ilton’s dramatic device. After committing several 
crimes, he fled to England, where he was hanged for 
a heinous offence. 
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VIOLATING ETIQUETTE. 

In European courts, where etiquette is rigidly en- 
forced, an offender against its forms is made to realize 
Talleyrand’s sentiment, “It is worse than a crime; it 
is a blunder.”” An American, however, has this ad- 
vantage: much is pardoned to his “freshness,” if he 
is entertaining. For kings and queens, used to ever- 
recurring ceremonies, find his ‘“‘greenness” novel and 
amusing. 

Cassius M. Clay, whom Mr. Lincoln appointed in 
1861 as Minister to Russia, when presented to the 
royal family of that country, was 
marked consideration by the Empress. Her good 
sense, her sweetness of di&position, and her evident 
interest in his conversation, tempted Mr. Clay to a 
breach of etiquette. 

He talked as familiarly with her as he would have 
conversed with a Kentucky lady, and thus transgressed 
the courtly rule which forbids any one to address a 
member of the imperial family, unless first spoken to. 

The foreign ministers shrugged their shoulders, and 
the Russians were horrified to see the American, in- 
stead of simply answering her Majesty’s questions, 
carry on the conversation as if he were talking with 
an equal. 

The members of the Emperor’s suite consulted to- 
gether as to the expediency of informing Mr. Clay 
that he was blundering. They referred the matter to 
the Emperor, who merely smiled and said,— 

“He will know better after a while.” 
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received with | 


a competent guide, reviews in the most entrancing 


| manner much that is noblest and grandest in the 


history of the English-speaking race. 
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SECRET OF POWER. 


Every great career that has been recorded has had 
in it a large ingredient of courage and self-renuncia- | 


tion. Mr. French, author of “Ten Years among the 
Senators,” remarks truly that the Senators who have 
best succeeded in serving their country were not al- 
ways the most brilliant and gifted, but the men who 
placed their country first, their re-election second; 
men who advocated measures because they believed 
in them with their whole heart and mind. The self- 


seekers shine, but seldom wield real and useful power. 
That this is the case in our schools and colleges 


every one knows who has had an opportunity to ob- 
serve them. It is the teacher who loves his subject 
and loves his class that has weight, power and suc- 
cess. The students deeply interested in their chosen 
study gain the victory over it. 

There are many men now among us who, like 
Henry Clay, would rather be right than President. 
The New Yorkers tell a story of one of their recent 
mayors which illustrates our meaning. When he was 
tirst nominated for the mayoralty, he was invited to 
meet a committee from one of the “halls” to receive 
its endorsement, which was then regarded as insuring 
an election. The chairman addressed to him a speech 
of compliment and congratulation, which he con- 
cluded by handing him an envelope, saying: 

“Here are a few pledges that you are expected to 
make for the sake of the party. If you will sign the 





paper inside this envelope it will be held in escrow by | 


me as a sacred trust. It will be a bond of mutual 
good-will between us, and will strengthen our ranks 
so that defeat will be impossible.” 

The candidate, as soon as the speaker resumed his 
seat, rose and spoke as follows : 

“Gentlemen, the post you promise 
great honor. I would be glad to be 
York. [am a candidate, and desire 
that I make no secret. But I would not deign to open 
this envelope, much less to give any such pledges as 
you suggest, either verbal or written, to be guaranteed 
success. That is my answer.” 

He then tossed the envelope 
table, and left the room. It chanced that one of the 
committee was a manof real ability, who had acute 
discernment of character. He urged the endorsement 
of the candidate solely because of that refusal, and 
his influence prevailed. 

“That one act,”’ said the Mayor, not long after his 
election, “simple and natural as it was, made me 
Mayor of this great city. It was a little thing, but it 
did the business.” 

No; it was the right thing, and that is why it did 
the business. 


me is one of 
Mayor of New 
an election, Of 
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SAVING HIS CROSS. 


Since the colonization of Algeria by the French, in 
1833, there has been, until lately, constant fighting in 
some part or other of the country. The stories of 
many of the battles impress one with the chivalrous 
gallantry of the Zouaves, who, seasoned by long 
years of campaigning, cared little for peril or fatigue. 
Ina sharp action, an important position, which had 
been too hastily abandoned, was ordered to be re- 
occupied. A company of Zouaves, starting at a run, 
climbed the hill, and as the captain reached the sum- 
mit first, he was shot through the head. 

The track on one side of the hill, though made al- 
most impassable by the winter rains, was taken by 
three Zouaves, a quartermaster-sergeant, a sergeant 
named Bazin, and a native corporal, a Kabyle. 

They were almost at the top when the old sergeant, 
who was covered with decorations, saw that he was 
being outstripped by the quartermaster-sergeant, who 
was younger and more nimble. 

“Now then, young soldier,” exclaimed the old man, 


“have you the impudence to pass before me? Make 
way for your elders, and that smartly.” 
The other saluted, and saying, “Very good, sir,” 


fell behind. They had not taken three steps forward, 
when Bazin, the old sergeant, fell dead. The quarter- 
master-sergeant sprang forward; a bullet stretched 
him beside Bazin. 

The native corporal ran up to him. 
Bazin!” cried he. ‘IT can help myself.” 

As the corporal stooped to raise the corpse on his 
shoulders, a bullet killed him. The quartermaster. 
sergeant then tore off the old sergeant’s cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and although badly wounded, 
managed to rejoin. his battalion. 

“There it is, sir,’ 
colonel. “I could not bring him off, because I am 
wounded myself, but I saved his cross,” and he pointed 
to the one arm which hung disabled at his side. 


“Carry 


+o, 
DECEITFUL APPEARANCES, 

The members of a party travelling from the White 
Mountains were somewhat interested in a young 
woman of exquisite appearance who sat on a seat in 
front of theminthe car. She had with her a little 
girl, pretty and rather expensively dressed. Every- 


| thing about the child and her mother seemed to indi- 


ENGLISH CAMBRIDGE. 


Harvard men are justly proud of their university; | 
but, after all, how small and recent it is compared 
with its illustrious English prototype on the banks of 
the Cam! The University of Cambridge, after an ex- 
istence of nine hundred years, is more flourishing 
than ever before. The combined new Freshman class 
of all its colleges consists of nine hundred and&hirty 
eight members, the largest ever admitted. During 
the last quarter of a century the institution has re- 
ceived many large bequests, and has undertaken sev- 
eral important works. It represents to-day one of the 
largest endowments of the kind in Europe. 

But there are objects in old Cambridge of which | 
money cannot measure the value. The spellbound | 
visitor sees the manuscript of, Milton’s “Paradise | 
Lost,” which the poet himself never saw, and the 
originals of Newton’s “Principia,” with the diagrams | 
drawn by the hand of the author. The rooms once | 
occupied by these great lights of the world are still 
shown; and even Milton’s mulberry tree has a kind 
of life. At least, the tree is shown, propped up and 
mounded, and a young tree in vigerous life 
from a shoot of the one Milton planted. 

Every spot in old Cambridge has been trodden by 
the feet of men who cannot be forgotten. 


| more climbed 4 io the 
t 





He who} go! 


cate cultivation and refinement. 


“T should like to know that lady,’ said a matron in 
the other party to herself. “Possibly she will speak 
presently, or something will arise which will give an 
opportunity for a conversation.” 

Meanwhile the little girl began to be very nervous, 
and insisted upon getting up and looking out of the 
window as often as her mother silently placed her 
back upon the seat. Finally, the child having once 
window, the yvoung woman 
stood up, seized the little girl by both arms, thrust 
her violently back upon the seat, and exclaimed, ina 


| voice loud enough to be heard throughout the car,— 


“Set where yer sot!” 
The matron in the other party no longer desired to 


form the acquaintance of her elegant anger. 
| 


+r 
HE WOULD REMEMBER. 


Some one in describing the meeting of a benevolent | 
society, said that “‘teach ’em in love’’ was suggested in 
tones that sounded like “shoot ’em on the spot.’”’ The 
idea recalls the following: 

“John, dear,” cried an affectionate little woman, 
clinging to her departing husband’s arm, “John, you 
will take care of yourself, won’t you?” 

‘“‘Maria,” replied a deep bass voice, “any other ac- 


reared | tion upon my part would be utterly absurd!” 


“And, John—dear [tearfully], you—y ou—you won't 
forget me while you are gone, will you?’ 
“Maria [sternly], it is impossible that I should do 
Quite impossible! In fact—er—I have made— 


walks about its streets and gardens, in the society of | er—a memorandum to that effect!” 


one who subscribes in the months of | 


unopened upon the | 


off 


’ said he, handing the cross to the | 


COMPANION. 


=i Samael is the best Ink for family marking. 


oa 
Disagreeable flow from the nose, and other symp- 


toms of catarrh, cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 
| > 
| Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 
| MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 4 yrs. City Treas. {Adv, 
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“ ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET | 


Pays Policy Holdets 
Bt,000 A DAY. 


OAKLAWIN 


The Great Nursery of 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


200 Imported Brood Mares, 
C hoicest Families. 
LARCE NUMBERS 
ALL ACES, 
BOTH SEXES, 
In Stock. 






Imported 
FROM FRANCE 
Annually. 


WARNIBOTQ NO 485. . 
a3” Send for 120-page Catalogu», illustrations 
| by Rosa Bonheur. Address 
M. W. DUNHAM, 

Wayne, DuPage Co, {inole, 





ctated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2c., 50e., $1. 
ae” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 
WELLS, Rich HARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Dorchester Mass. 



















We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
Paper when 

writing. 


5 halle Building, CHICAGO. 










HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 
ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 


By means of the PILLOW- 
, INHALER sufferers in every 
| part of the 
cured of the above diseases, 


afflicted are 
well. The PILLOW-INHALER 
: treats diseases of the nose, 
=— throat, and lungs upon a 

RSS method that was discovered 

six ears ago. ~ Since that time such results have been 
attained in the cure of Catarrh, Asthma, and many cases 
or Consumption, as are without precedent from the use 


of medicine or any combination 
CATARRH. @ 





of medicine, or in any school of 
medicine. The PrLLow-In- 
HALER is slept upon the sz 
as your own pillow, but “tt 
throws out a vapor impreg- 
nated with tar, iodine, and 
other healing medicines, which 
you breathe all night whilst 
sleepiug as usual. There are no 
pi ua or tubes, and itis perfectlysafe to the most delicate. 
tin. R MCMANIGAL, of the firm of McManigal & 
e_2,, , t- and Ship pers, Logan, Ohio, writes:—"T 
suffered fifteen years th Catarrh of the thoat. I 
bought a PILLOW-INH AL. ER, and after four months’ use 
of it my throat is entirely cured.” 

If you are a sufferer, do not give up the hope of being 
cured until you have tried the PILLOW-INHALER. After 
you have begun to use it you will find that you are, day by 

| day, getting well. Send for Descriptive Pa nphiet ‘and 
Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER Co., 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
§ New York, 2 East Fourteenth Street, 
i Chicago, Central Music Hall, Room 12. 
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BRANCHES 


Used | 
with common pen. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. | 


land have been | 


j. and many who were te rribly \ 
now strong and | 
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ALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc.. 
leading to Consumption, It cures 
h where other medicines have failed, 
Fand is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 
= 50c., and #1. Ask your 
for it and keep in readiness, 


25c., 


Druggist 








~ 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in Ll minute, 25c, 





| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals, 25c. 
German € ‘orn Remover, 25e,, kills corns and bunions. 


The Famous 
Plymouth Rock 
$3. Pants. 





For Father, Husband, 
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For Christmas. 


Neatly boxed and sent by mail or prepaid expre 
where fn the U.S. Made’ from woolen cloths 
styles. 


| selected for durability and neat 





any= 
ully 
Every pair cut 
| to order, with the underst: nding that the money shall 
be refunded it buyer is not fully satistied upon reeciv- 
| be, the pants. We very rarely fail to please, but when 
| we do, we tind it a good advertisement to send another 
pair or the money, whichever the mares desires, thus 
| turning a possible enemy intoa friend. We are bed-rock 
| manufacturers, buying our cloths dire ‘et from the looms 
and reaching the consumer by ashort cut. Uf people only 
= ro how lar; He ly the ordinary cost of clothing is made 
jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and big profits, 
| tee " feale understand why we can atford to sell 
If cheaply. Of course, unless we counted our customers 
= the thousand, we could not doit. You may save lots 
f money in the future by investiz: Mang eis NOW, Send 
us rose waist and inside leg measure, together with $5, 
and 35 cents for postage (or express) and packing, and 
tell what color you prefer, Or send be, for box samples 
of cloth to select from. Will include good cloth tape- 
| measure free if you will mention this pape r. We refer 
| to American Express Co,, Boston, and 20 of the leading 
papers in the land, in whie h we are steady advertisers, 
| We take all the risk of your Present: pleasing and 
| fitting, for money will be refunded if desired, 


| PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO.,81 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


- Kensington Stamping Outfit 


In ordering our Stamping 
j that you are getting genuine Stumping 
| full sizevand ave practical for a lacy to use, 
Perry Mason & Co, were the first to originate 
manufacture Kensington Stamping Outtits, 
ferior imitations of which have already 

















Outfit, you can feel sure 


Patterns that are 





and 
many ne- 
appeared, 
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For Christmas, 


Our new and enlarged Stamping Outfit wif make a 
| = valuable Christmas Gift for any girl or lady. 
a full description of the Outfit see the Premium 
I. tat, page 422. Remember that we give free with 
the Outtit materials for the beautiful Satin Sachet. 
With this Outfit you can not only make beautiful 
articles for Christmas, but it will furnish you pieas- 
ant and profitable work for the Winter pays. The Out- 
fit will be sent postpaid to any address for #1.15, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Upright Steam Engine, Nickel Plated. 


On page 428 of the Premium 
L ist t aa ngine is ~e’ full) 
t G 


will i 
ISTMAS GIeT for abright 
It is 83x45 inches in size. 
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boy . 


You can Blow the 
which has a 
Valves 


Whistle, 
working serew 
Explosion 
sible thas aregular, 
properly weighted Safe- 
ty Valve to prevent it. 
The Exhaust Steam 
passes out of the Sinoke 
stack, entirely unlike 
any other model engine. 

You can start and 
stop it by opening and 
closing the Throttle 
Valve, thus letting on 
and shutting off Steam, 
as in a large engine, 

s a Scientific 
Toy, nearer in appear- 
ance and operation to a 
large mnie than any 
heretofore made. It is 
amusing, instructive, 
safe, and easy to oper- 
ate. It will run small 
Toys and develop inge- 
nuity. 
Thereare Forty-one 
»ieces and over Four 
fundred operations 
in the manufacture of 
this Engine. 
? avery Engine is tested by running at the Factory, 
1d is warranted to bein every respect as described. 
any e will send one of the Engines to any address, ex- 
bast oss paid, for $1.65: or we will send an Engine, in- 
cluding a “ Merry Go Round,” by express not paid, 
for only $1.80. 


| . PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LIGHTS OF LAWRENCE. 


The night’s dark curtain trails the East 
With stars upon each sombre fold. 
The comedy of day has ceased, 
The smiles are done, the tales are told, 
A moment in the dusk I stand 
And look out from my window heights, 
Where, shining o’er the shadowed land, 
I see a line of golden lights— 
The lights of Lawrence burning clear 
That star the night with peace and cheer. 


How beautiful! How still they are! 
Like jewels set in ebon shade— 
Each holding vigils like a star, 
Each doing duty, beauty- paid, 
For there és duty in their light; 
No dream they hold of being fair; 
They burn to keep the city bright 
And show their glory unaware— 
The lights of Lawrence burning clear 
That star the night with peace and cheer. 
They shine to lead the weary feet 
That through the city come and go; 
Some shine on faces young and sweet, 
And some on faces touched with woe, 
From lonely haunts of want and a 
As well as highways rich and wide, 
They post their beauty o’er the plain 
At dusk of closing eventide— 
The lights of Lawrence burning clear 
That star the night with peace and cheer, 


I cannot see the walls of stone 
That through the city’s darkness rise, 
The spires that tower to heaven alone, 
‘To ring Time’s knell amid the skies, 
All these are buried in the shade, 
With all the riches they may hold, 
They lend no hope, no friendly aid 
To lift the Autumn darkness cold— 

But Lawrence lights are burning clear 

And star the night with peace and cheer. 

The noblest lives that bless the earth 

Are those that thus reveal thcir light, 

While lives that tower in worldly worth 

Are hidden in the cold of night. 
The lives that lead the weary feet 
That through Life’s city come and go, 
That shine on faces young and sweet 
nd faces touched with want and woe— 

God bless the lives that give us cheer, 

Like lights of Lawrence burning clear! 
Andover, Mass. ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
iP 
For the Companion. 


A GRAND THANKSGIVING. 


That was a memorable Thanksgiving when, in 
the early spring of 1493, Columbus returned from 
his first voyage of discovery to Palos, and has- 
tened to meet the Spanish sovereigns at Barcelona. 
Columbus was a man of faith. ‘God made me 
the messenger of the new heavens and the new 
earth,” he said in his old age, ‘‘and told me where 
to find them.” It was this patriarchal faith that 
inspired him to weigh the earth, and to travel the 
unknown seas. 

Palos throbbed with excitement as the banner 
of the cross and crowns of Columbus rose above 
the wave, and streamed into the harbor. The 
bells rung. On landing, Columbus and his crew 
went to the principal church, accompanied by the 
whole population, and offered up solemn thanks- 
givings for the success of the expedition. 

Columbus hastened to Barcelona to meet the 
Court. His journey was a triumphal march. 

It was the middle of April, the month of night- 
ingales and flowers. Columbus entered the city 
amid music, bells, and shouts of triumph. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, seated under a superb canopy, 





received him as a viceroy rather than an admiral, | 


and requested him to relate to them the history of 
his voyage. He did so, surrounded by the Indians 
whom he had brought with him, with their gay 
plumes, and offerings of tropic birds and fruits. 
As he ended his wonderful narrative, there arose 
a burst of music, and bore away to heaven the 


thoughts of the sovereigns and nobles and peo- | 
ple, already thrilled and melted by the most mar- | 


vellous tale ever told of human achievement. 

It was the chapel-choir of Isabella. 

“We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord ; all the earth doth worship Thee, 
the Father everlasting.” 

The majestic Latin hymn swept on, until it 
reached the sublime words : 

“Holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory!” 


The great eudience was filled with ecstatic de- | 


votion. It was, perhaps, the most happy moment 
of Columbus’s life—this first thanksgiving for the 
new world. 


«2 
GvuipEep.—An old clergyman was present last 
June at the Commencement-Day exercises of one 
of our colleges. When they were oyer, he said :— 
“T once watched a party of travellers set off 
from a Swiss auberge to climb Mont Blane. A 
heavy snowstorm had fallen, and a strong wind 
was blowing, hence there was unasual danger in 
the undertaking. I was impressed by the different 
moods of the adventurers. 
“One was a lazy, slow man, who was appressed 
by the magnitude of the task before him. He 


yawned, grumbled, and complained in advance of 


the danger to his tired body and aching limbs. 


‘Another was solely occupied in providing for 


his comfort by the way. The wine, meats, and 
bread, were of more importance to him than the 
splendors or terrors of the ascent. 

“Still another capered, talked, and sang, to at- 
tract the notice of the bystanders. 
they had passed out of sight, we could hear his 
voice, raised in silly impertinences to induce us to 
suppose that he was the leader of the expedition. 

“The last of the band was a quiet, grave lad, who 


Long after | which both knew there was no way out. Painfully 


| listened intently to every word of direction, and 
| after they started never took his eyes from the 
| guide. ‘That boy,’ I said, ‘will reach the very 
| top of the height.’ 

“These lads starting to-day on the long journey 
of life, remind me of the mountain climbers. One 
is sluggish, desponding, thinks most of his needs 
and privations; another supposes life is only an 
opportunity for pleasure-taking ; still others caper 
and attract attention in vain display. But there 
are one or two who know that before them is a 
mountain to climb, and their eyes are on the 
guide.” 

There is no such preparation for life’s journey 
as undoubting faith. 

“I go to prove my soul. 

I choose my way as birds their trackless by 6 

Ishallarrive! What pain, what peril first I know not, 

But in God’s good time, I shall arrive! 

He guides me and the bird.” 
~o>—___—— 
AUDUBON. 


Next after Lafayette, two naturalists, Audubon and 
Agassiz, among foreigners who have been prominent 
in our country, our people have loved the best. The 
former of these is known for his studies of our birds, 
and the latter chiefly for his studies of fishes. They 
were both true lovers of nature, and have done more 
than any other persons to teach us how to study the 
life that is going on all about us. Just as Audubon 
wrote out very fully and very lovingly the ‘biogra- 
phies” of his friends of the woods and of the air, 
telling us everything he could learn of their nature 
and their*habits, so his friends have to tell us a great 
many pleasant things they remember about him and 
his work. The latest anecdotes told of this man are | 
| related by Mr. Charles Lanman, who knew him inti- 
mately. 





| From this source we learn that Audubon several | 
| times visited Daniel Webster at Marshfield by special 
invitation. On one occasion when there, he was pre- 
sented with nearly a wagon-load of birds of different 
kinds, which Mr. Webster had ordered to be killed 
and brought to him from all along the coast. mens 
these birds was the identical Canada goose which 
| figures so beautifully in the “Birds of America.” 
| Mr. Webster said that the naturalist studied the char- 
' acteristics of that bird for an entire day, and that he 
spent three days in making the portrait. 

It sounds strange to hear of “making the portait” 
of a bird, but this was just what Audubon did. He 
painted one as carefully, in drawing and in coloring, 
as if rich patrons had been sitting for a likeness. 
From these portraits were made the illustrations of 
his work, which was published and sold for one thou- 
sand dollars a copy. 

While the naturalist was wandering about the coun- 
try pursuing his studies, he sometimes earned a little | 
needed money for his daily support by painting the 
portraits of persons. 

It is told that once at Natchez a friend came to him 
to borrow some money with which to buy a pair of 
shoes. Audubon did not have the money, but he went 
to a shoemaker and bargained for a pair of shoes for | 
himself and friend, and paid for them by painting the | 
portrait of the cobbler. 

No further proof is needed of the perseverance 
of the sabereibe than the completion of his work. 
Some instances are given, however, to show this qual- 
ity. He once remarked to a friend that, with his 
wife and sons, he had chased a wren fifteen hundred 
miles, and finally caught it at a cost of a thousand 
dollars. 

While dining once with a friend in Roxbury, Mass., 
he chanced to hear the song of a bird he had long | 
been trying to capture. He excused himself, seize | 
his gun, and started after his game, which he did not 
secure until he reached Cape Cod, and that after a 
tramp of nearly two weeks. } 

In 1833, Audubon hired at Boston a schooner called | 
the Ripley, to make a summer cruise through the | 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the coast of Labrador. He 
arranged to pay the captain and owner of the vessel 
three hundred dollars a month, and as he would be 
gone from June to November, the trip would cost him 
about fifteen hundred dollars, He considered himself 
ona regular hunt for birds by land and sea, and while 
the captain of the Ripley was forever looking out for 
breakers, and giving the coast a wide berth, the nat- 
uralist was on the lookout for an interview with the 
birds in their lonely homes. 

One day, on his return to the Ripley from an excur- 
sion, Audubon found the captain and men busily en- 
gaged in repairing their fishing-tackle. 

*‘What’s the meaning of all this preparation?” he 
inquired. 

The captain replied, ‘When we reach the cod-fish 
grounds, I intend to pack away a big lot of the 
fellows in barrels which I have brought for the pur- 


pose.” 
“I did 











“No, sir, that must not be,”’ said Audubon. 
not come into this region to catch fish, but birds, and 
no fish are to be taken except for food.” 

He considered himself the financial admiral of that 
expedition, and he did not relish the idea of having 
the freedom of his movements interfered with by the 
salting-down of cod-fish. 





a 
BURIED IN A MINE. 


Albert Warren was a young man who for several 
years had found lucrative employment as a civil en- 
gineer, in surveying the line of a new railroad in 
Pennsylvania. But when this work was completed, 
| he was obliged to look about for another engagement. 
The times were dull, therefore Warren was very glad 
to accept an offer from the Carbon Company to be- 
come their engineer of mines. One day Warren, ac- 
companied by a boy carrying part of his instruments, 
and two miners, with their picks, dinner-pails and oil- 
cans, started off from one of the entrances for a dis- 
tant part of the mine, where he intended to open a 
new breast. They had nearly reached the spot, when 
suddenly they were arrested by a noise that seemed 
louder than the loudest thunder. 


Trembling with terror, they stood listening, as 
again and again the loud rumbling was heard, fol- 
lowed by a quick, heavy thud, as of large masses fall- 
ing; while the ground shook under their feet, and 
they expected each moment it would give way be- 
| neath them, or the roof crush down from above. 
| After a time everything became quiet and the men 
| lit their lamps and looked questioningly in each 
| other's blanched faces. “I think it will be safe now 

to see what has happened,” said Warren, steppin 

out from their shelter. ‘Evan Welsh, you come wit 
me. Michael Hughs and Rob Kelly, wait here till we 
return.” 
The two men went back along the gallery for some 
| distance, then stopped, for a solid wall of rocks and 
coal bar their progress. Near by was a low, nar- 
| row tunnel, which they crept through with great effort, 
| and at length reached another large gallery; but they 
found that this only led farther into the mine, from 





they toiled back, for the confined air nearly suffocated 
them. They then tried to find some opening ahead, 
| but the passages led into deserted workings only, and 
| the fearful truth burst upon them, that they were 


|and the food, which the men generously offered to 
| share with him and the boy, was not more than their 

usual meal. How many hours, or perhaps days, could 
| it be made to sustain the lives of four? There was 
| terrible anxiety, there was bitter despair in the hearts 
| of that little group, as they sat down in helpless wait- 


|ing. The two miners were married men, with large 
families. 

Hours of despair passed. After a time Warren 

dropped asleep, and did not wake until the sound of 


a pick, followed by oF | Gee cry from one of the men, 
aroused him. They all hurried to the spot and asked 
what he had found. He replied that he heard other 
picks at work for their deliverance, and when he 
struck, they replied. 


Kelly was laid beside him prostrate with fever. 

But at the close of the third day the sound of the 
picks grew nearer and nearer. The miners with War- 
ren were so weak now they could only strike the rock 
as a guide where to find them. 

Finally, a pick from outside broke through; an 
opening was made. Now they had to use the greatest 
eare, or the rocks above might be dislodged and fall 
upon them. In the intense excitement, Warren 
raised himself up and directed each blow, till the 
space was large enough for a man to enter. 

Then a great shout of joy rang from the men who 
had been toiling so long for their deliverance. But 
Warren fell back exhausted, and knew no more tiil 
he woke in the company’s office, and found himself 
lying on a couch, surrounded by friends, while a phy- 
sician carefully administered the nourishment he so 
much needed. 


& 
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For the Companion. 


STARVED ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
A LONDON INCIDENT. 


She sat alone and starved; on Christmas night, 
Upon the door-step of the rich man's house, 
Felt the North wind press hard against her brows, 
Cold air all round her, and above cold light, 
For the far sky, with all its stars, was bright. 
Saw she the glowing of the holly boughs? 
Heard she the sounds of wassail and carouse, 
Fell any word from those lips, thin and white? 





At last one passing sees her, but too late— 
No cry comes back to him who by her stands— 
She has passed on beyond Death’s awful gate. 
Alas, can such things be in Christian lands? 
On Christmas nights do any starved souls wait 
Outside its door—the house not made with hands? 
London. PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


ter 


A THRILLING STORY. 


Two young women seated in a horsecar were heard 
engaging in the following conversation. The moral 
of the incident is so well suggested that it does not 
seem necessary to point it out: “Do tell me about 
Lady Gwendline St. Aubray.” “Oh, she is having a 
dreadful time of it! Her husband, the old count, has 
imprisoned her in a secret chamber in the castle at 
The Elms.” ‘How dreadful!” “Yes; and there isa 
conspiracy on foot to put her in a mad-house, so that 
the count can marry that horrid Lady Barbara Kenil- 
worth.” 


‘What about the governess, Miss Raybourne?” 

“Oh dear! That horrid Duke is deceiving her 
dreadfully. She actually thinks that St. Clair Hunt. 
ington is untrue to her. You see his letters have all 
— intercepted. I cried half of last night over it 


“No wonder! 
Inverness been ransomed yet, or is she still in the 
robber’s cave?” 

“Oh, she’s there yet, and Don Giozotti, the chief 
of the band, is bound to marry her. He has offered 
her untold wealth and hundreds of rare jewels if she 
will be his bride.” 

“And does she yield?” 

“No, indeed; she spurns him, and has a poisoned 
dagger hidden in her sleeve, so that if the worst 
comes, she will kill the Don and herself.” 

“And what has become of poor Maude Montague, 
the seamstress?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Her lover, Percy Duval, 
has turned out to be a young lord in disguise, and 
they were married in grand style, and are living at 
his old ancestral home.” 

**How lovely for her!” 

“Yes, indeed! And do you know that that rag-picker 
gn Suzette has turned out to be the daughter of the 

aroness De Steigner?”’ 

“How did they find it out?” 

“Oh, by a locket she wore, with her mother’s pic- 
ture init. Some gypsies stole her, years ago.” 

“How charming!’ 

“Yes; and do you know, I think it will turn out 
that Annette Merle will prove to be a daughter of the 
Count and Countess Donizetti. It looks that way 
now.’ 
“Won't she turn up her nose at those hateful shop- 
girls, who are treating her so now, if she does turn 
out to be the count’s daughter?” 

“Yes, indeed; and I would if I were in her place. 
Sometimes I lie awake for hours at night thinking 
what I would do if I were a countess.” 

“Why, so do I! Something of the kind may happen 
to us some =. _ — as as 

“Stranger things have happened. 

“Yes, indeed!” on 

— some people I’d just delight in snubbing 

‘ood.”” 

“Wouldn’t I, too?” 

“And wouldn’t I dress ?” 

““Wouldn’t J, though?” 

The reading silly and utterly improbable stories 
calculated to create in the half-schooled mind a 
desire for impossible things in their own lives, and 
to make them dissatistied with their circumstances 
and surroundings, had had its usual influence. 


HO 


DISCOURAGING. 


One of the trials with which teachers in rural dis- 
tricts have to d is the in which certain 
injudicious parents encourage or ‘‘uphold” their chil- 
dren in making mischief at school. A teacher gives 
the following account of his experience with an un- 
ruly pupil and his unwise mother: ‘The boy was said 
to be the ‘smartest’ in the district, and he and his 
mother had no doubt as to the correctness of this 
statement. They were also inclined to think that the 
boy’s vaunted smartness placed him beyond the pale 
of the ordinary rules of the school, and that he should 
have the privilege of doing as he pleased. 

“He was, therefore, a very much surprised and an 
indignant boy when I punished him severely one day 
for the most uncalled-for and glaring violation of the 
rules of the school. 

“At recess he ran home, and a few minutes later 
returned with his mother, who came into the room 
with flaming eyes and face, and the stride of an 
Amazon. 

‘Did you whip my son?’ she asked. 





“«T did, madam,’ I coolly replied. 
“*You did?’ 
“ ‘J did , 


we ao ly disobeying the rules of th hool 
« ¢For purpose so ing the rules of the school.’ 
“«*What rales? . 

“*T need not name them.’ 

“ *Well, I want you to understand that John Henry 





buried alive. 
| To work their own way out seemed a hopeless task, 


aint used to bein’ whipped in this school.’ 
“ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I wish you and John Henry to 


he next day Warren was too weak to sit up. Poor | 


But do tell me, has the Countess of | 


understand that [ shall punish him every time he wil. 
fully disobeys me.’ 
**You will?’ 
“‘T certainly will.’ 
***But, lookce here, sir; that’s puttin’ John Henry 
on an ekal with the rest of ’em, aint it?’ 
* ‘Certainly it is.’ 
«Well, that aint fair.’ 
| *Why not?’ 
| **’Cause he’s a plaguey sight smarter ’n any the 
rest of ’em. He can figger clear into partial pay- 
ments, an’ him only thirteen years old.’ 
“*Well, what of that?’ 
***An’ he’s nearly through the third part of gogra- 





*«T know that.’ 

***An’ he’s been studyin’ grammar an’ phys’ology 
two terms, an’ not a boy or girl in the deestrict can 
| beat him speakin’ pieces. He can write composi- 

tions, too.’ 
“*T admit it. But what has all this to do with my 
not punishing him if he deserves it?’ 
“*Why, if you lick ’im same as you would any ord’- 
nary first-reader an’ mental-’rithmetic boy, aint it 
| puttin’ him down to the same level with such boys, 
an’ aint that cal’lated to discourage him?’ 

“I failed to see the force of this argument, and 
John Henry suffered a good many ‘discouragements’ 
that winter, to his own and his mother’s great amaze- 
ment. 





INQUISITIVE. 


Aimless persons transgress propriety, and, as in the 
following case, decency, in order to gratify their curi- 
osity. The information they seek is not of a kind to 
benefit them or any one else, but comes from a 
desire to be entertained by others’ affairs. Nothing is 
too private, or solemn, or sacred to escape their impu- 
dent questioning: A lady dressed in mourning, and 
bearing evidence of recent and keen grief in her face, 
was seated in a railroad car. In front of her sat a 
woman, whose small, restless eyes and general bear- 
ing indicated that she belonged to the army of the 
curious. 

She had turned, and haé noticed in the seat back of 
her the lady in mourning. Her first impulse seemed 
to be to speak at once, but she refrained for a while, 
but finally jerked herself around, and, with just a 
trifle of hesitation, asked,— 

‘Have you had a loss?” 

The lady noddea her head. 

“Have you lost a child?” 

“ vO. ” 


ee I presume it was a husband?” 
“Yes.” 

“I thought it likely. What w.s his sickness?” 

“Consumption.” 

“You don’t say. Was it sudden:” 

“No, he was ill a long time.” 

“Of course it isn’t so hard to bear where you know 
it’s coming for a long time.” 

There was a long pause. Then the inquisitive 
= asked, “Did he have his senses to the last?” 

“Yes,’ 

“Made a will, likely?” 

The lady dropped her veil, and turned her head 
away in indignation. 

“Have you any children?” 

“IT have two.” 

“Boy and a girl, is it?” 

“Two little boys.” 

“Aint got them with you, have you?” 

“No, they are with their grandmother.” 

“T should think you’d hate to leave ’em at such a 
time. Bombazine aint very stylish for mourning any 
| more, is it?” 
| Noreply. 

“Do you think it is stylish now to wear jei with 
mourning?” 
“I do not know.” 
“That’s a very wide hem you’ve got on your veil, 
| but I s’pose it’s the style.” 
The lady here arose and changed her seat. 





ee 
LAFAYETTE’S GRAVE. 


A writer in the Boston Courier thus presents a 
picture which ought to be of interest to every Ameri- 
can: All the French cemeteries are lacking in taste; 
but the Picpus Cemetery, without a blade of green 

| grass to relieve its time-worn grayness, is the most 
austere spot in all Paris. The burial-lot of the La- 
fayettes is at the lower end, in a corner surrounded 
on two sides by a brick wall, and on the others by an 
iron chain. The inclosure contains six or eight 
tombs with the slabs lying flat upon them. 


In the foreground, connected by a stone cross, are 
those of Lafayette and that faithful wife, the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Noailles, who endured im- 
prisonment for his suke, and who, while Lafayette 
was a five-years’ captive at Olmutz, during the French 
Revolution, wrote imploring letters to George Wash- 
ington, urging him to use his influence to have her 
husband liberated. 

I copied into my note-book the inscription on the 
slab over Lafayette’s tomb; but it is so simple that it 
would be superfluous to repeat it here. It merely 
gives the date of his birth, and beneath, the motto, 
** Requiescat in pace.” 

Two or three of the ugly bead-wreaths which one sees 
in all the French cemeteries lay upon the tomb, and 
I was sorry indeed that I had not a few fresh flowers 
to lay in place of those upon the grave of a patriot, 
who, instead of resting in the Pantheon, seems so 
utterly forgotten in France. Next to the Lafayettes 
in the Picpus Cemetery lie the Remusats; but I was 
more interested in peeping through an iron-barred 
door close by the Lafayette slabs, where, in a small 
inclosure, the green grass is growing over the head- 
|}less trunks of some one thousand three hundred 
| illustrious victims, guillotined at the Barriére du 

Troéne during the Reign of Terror, and thrown to- 
gether in this common grave, called the Cimetiére des 
Guillotinés. 
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MR. PERKINS’S MESSAGE. 


| A colored man came into a telegraph office, and 
| shuffling his way up to the operator’s window, asked: 

“Kin I send a telegraft f’m here to my wife out in 
| Hollyhock?” 


“Certainly,” said the operator. “Can you write?” 

“Sartain, sah!” 
le “Well, here is a blank; write your message on 
| that. 

The colored man wrote slowly and painfully for 
some time, and then handed the message to the oper 
ator. 

“Kin yer read dat writin’, sah?” he asked, 

“Oh yes,” said the operator; “I can make it out.” 
And he read aloud, slowly : 


“To MARTHA JANE PERKINS, HOLLYHOCK: 
Train—done—disconnected ;—home—two—A. M.— 
to-morrow—evenin’. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PERKINS.” 


“You kin read it!” exclaimed Mr. Perkins. 
gub it back to me jist one minute.” 

He took the message, brushed his thumb across the 
inky space around the ink-bottle, and then pressed the 
thumb vigorously against the surface of the paper. 

“Here! What in the world did you do that for?” 
asked the operator. 

“Ha! ha! Don’t you wo 
Perkins; ‘‘when my Martha 


“Now 





*bout dat,” said Mr. 
ane see dat great big 


fumb dar on dis message, she know dat it was m: 
sent it, shuah!” ses 
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For the Companion. 


A CANDY-PULL. 


Two little maids had a candy-pull, 
Once, on a winter’s day ; 
“The very best time that ever was, 
And the sweetest, too!”” laughed May. 


But mamma frowned, with 
her comb in hand: 


was liberal, bu but t that was the price at which the| “N 
fir and pine would sell readily. 

The kitchen was soon redolent of steaming 
| hemlock, and Uncle George claimed that his rheu- 

matism got better from that hour. 

It was pleasant work for the first few hours the 
next day, to snip off the buds of the balsam fir, 
and the pretty clusters of pine-needles. 

By noon they were tired and took a recess, 
which Benjie improved by going out for orders. 

‘‘Aunt Alice wants ten pounds at ten cents a 
pound,” he reported on his return. And her 
friend, Maud Harris, wants twelve pounds for one 
great splendid sofa-pillow. She is going to cover 
it with yellow silk and work on it: 

‘Give me of thy balm, O fir tree!’ 
“Did they think ten cents a pound too much ?” 


| asked Kate. 





COMPANION. 





“No, indeed !” Benjie answered. 


in some places it sells for thirty. And now this 


afternoon we must strip the boughs bare of 
everything green, to mix with the balsam 
buds.” 


There were two days of hard work before all 
was done, and then there was a great high heap 
of pine-needles and balsam-buds and twigs to be 
weighed out. 
which Benjie had no trouble in getting five dollars, 
and, if he had been used to business, might easily 
have got more. 
Uncle George. 

Benjie gave Kate two dollars, no more, because 


she was only employed by him, and took none of | 


the responsibility. They were both happy and 


satistied, and they had well-earned cash in their | 


pockets. Mary L. B. Brancn. 


“They said | 


There were fifty pounds in all, for | 


Then there was a dollar from | 
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“We'll see,” said mamma; and then she took 
down the cage and scattered some gravel in it. It 
was easy enough to tell that Chip and Queenie did 
like it. They flew down and began picking it 
over in a hurry. 

“They act just like I would with frosted cake 
if I hadn’t had any for a great long while!” cried 
Neddy. ‘Don’t they 

Mamma laughed: 
she. 


>” 


» mMammar 


“T wouldn’t wonder,” said 





PUZZLES. 


| 1. 
CHARADE. 


I hope you have not always been my first, 

But trust that in sound wisdom you are versed 

Enough to be, if need require you to; 

And if my second were my first on eve 

Of Christmas, many merry 
hearts would grieve, 





“There is candy every- 
where; 
And as if t’were n’t scat- 
tered quite enough, 
Here is some in Gracie’s 
hair!” 
And Gracie’s eyes with tears 
were blind, 
As she clung to mamma’s 





knec; 
“IT fink that this 
worstest kind 
Of a candy-pull!” sobbed 
she. a. C. 


is the 


Ss. 
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For the Companion. 


A STROKE OF BUSI- 
NESS. 


A few days after Christ- 
mas, Benjie Gates stood 
by the front window whis- 
tling, with his hands in 
his empty pockets. There 
was not a penny left there, 
and even a boy feels un- 
comfortable when his cash 
is all gone. 





Suddenly he stopped 
whistling, and pressed 
closer to the window, with 


an aroused look. 

Bridget, the hired girl 
across the street, had just 
come out to the ash-bar- 
rel with a humiliated look- 
ing Christmas-tree, shorn 
of ali its pretty ornaments 
and gifts, and cast aside 
as rubbish. 

‘““Where’s our Christmas- 
tree, Kate ?” asked Benjie, 
turning around abruptly. 

“Out in the back-yard,” 
said Kate. ‘Mother said 
it was too pretty to throw 
away so soon, and yet she 
didn’t want it littering up 
the parlor any more.” 

“Good!” said Benjie. 
“T’ve thought of a stroke 
of business. I’m going to 
buy up all the Christmas- 
trees there have been this 
year on our street, and I 
know of at least eight, and 
then I am going to strip off 
all the green and sell it 
for pine pillows! You 
know they’re the fashion 


bn 


COM 


vie 


Ve 


Lae 


now. I have heard two or 
three wishing they had 


pine or fir for pillows.” 

“Yes, Aunt Alice wants 
some, I know,” said Kate. 
I'll help you after you get 
the trees.” 

So Benjie first rescued 
the tree from the ash-barrel 
across the way, and then 
went to another neighbor 
to inquire about her tree. 
She was very glad to have 
him take it away, and 
would not hear of taking 
payment. 

By nightfall he had 
secured ten trees in all, 
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And plaint and mourning 
would at once ensue ; 
’Tis said my whole would 

make you strong and 


ell, 
But I’ve not proved them, so 
I cannot tell 
If all this praise of them be 
just and true. IRIs. 


2. 
HOUR GLASS. 
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Across; Expostulating ; 
one who is fond of forests or 
forest scenery; a description 
of the nerves of animal 
bodies ; a rough, prickly 


shrub; an impression; cus- 
tom; xconsonant; mournful ; 
social merriment; protec. 
tion; what a child likes to 
read; comeliness; want of 
sensibility to disgrace. 

The central letters, read- 
ing downward, give the 
name of one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, a writer 
who died not long ago, and 
the anniversary of whose 
birthday occurs on Decem- 
ber 4th. s. ©. BD. 


3. 
RHOMBOID, 


Read in the central letters, 
down, the name of a gem 
poetically supposed to atlect 
the fortunes of all persons 
born in December. 

Read across: A tribe of 
Indians with whom the 
American Colonies had war 
in Queen Anne’s reign. 

A city in which a besieged 
emperor was betrayed. 

Islands from which aloes 
are exported. 

Group of half- civilized 
islands in Polynesia. 

An African city. 

A city that is a govern- 
ment naval station. 

Island that exports ostrich 
feathers. 

Pertaining to a certain 
province of British India. 

Place where the gem re- 
quired is produced. 

E. L. EK. 





4. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate words of equal 
length, as follows :—A kind 
of black snake found in the 
United States, and leave the 
rail of a cart; continued 
pains, and lenve units; an 
animal, and leave stockings ; 
din, and leave a part of the 
face; a kind of cement, and 
leave the head; a part of a 
flower, and leave a loud 
sound; Indian corn, and 
leave we ys the girdle 
of a Jewish priest, and leave 
to encourage by aid or 
countenance; the sea-shore, 
and leave expense. 

The syncopated letters to- 
gether will give the name of 
a child who was born on the 
8th of December, 1626, and 
who was proclaimed queen 








and the back-yard looked 
like a forest, clothed in 
green. They were mostly fir-trees, but two were | 
pine. 

“I could have had three hemlock-trees,” he 
said to his mother, ‘‘but I didn’t believe anybody 
would make a hemlock pillow.” 

At this, his Uncle George, who sat by the fire 
nursing a lame foot, looked up quickly. 

“‘There’s nothing in the world better for rheu- 
matism than hemlock!” he exclaimed. “I have 
been wishing for some fora month. I'll pay you 
for all the hemlock you’ll get, Benjie, and I should 
like a foot-bath to-night before I go to bed. Ugh! 
what a twinge that was!” 

Benjie needed no further bidding, but ran off at 
once to get the hemlocks before they should be 


given to the ashman, and made it his first busi- | 


ness to strip off every twig and leaf that evening. 


For the Companion. 
UNDER THE SNOW. 


Mamma was cleaning the birdies’ 
morning. 

“T wish I had some gravel for them,” 
“but I used the last a week ago. 
quite so much as I ought last fall.” 


to the birds, and pitied them, until mamma hung 
the cage up in the sunny bay-window among the 
geraniums. Then they put on their rubber boots 


cage one | and ran out to play in the snow. 


They stayed out a long time, and mamma was 


said she; | | just thinking of going to call them, when the door 
I didn’t save | 


flew open and in rushed both little boys. Their 
| eyes sparkled and their cheeks glowed, and they 


‘‘There’s a whole lot in the sand-bank,” said | carried a pail between them, straight to mamma. 


Nate. 
| ways,” laughed mamma. 
along.” 


“The sand-bank is under the snow a long| 


| “Look, mamma!” they cried. 
‘““Why-e-e!” exclaimed mamma, in surprise. 


“I guess they’ll get | ‘‘How did you get it?” 


‘*We took our shovels and spaded down through 


She meant the canaries, Queenie and Chip, who | the snow,” began Nate. 


| really did seem to miss the sprinkling of fresh 
gravel they were used to having in the bottom of 
their cage. At least, that was what Nate and 


| ‘And then we chopped up the dirt with the 
dullest hatchet,” finished Neddy. ‘‘And we can 
get a lots more. O mamma, don’t you s’pose 


His uncle paid him ten cents a pound, which! Neddy thought; and they stood by and whistled | they’ll like it ?” 


six years after. She abdi- 
cated the throne at the age 
of twenty-eight. 





Answers to Thanksgiving Nuts. 


1. 1st stanza—Snow, sixteen-twenty-one, know, 
going, snowing. 2nd stanza—One, then, seven- 
twenty. 3rd stanza—Town, fifty, thrifty, their first 
Tyanksgiving. 

2. “Ah! on Spy day, when from East 

and from Wes 
~~ — and ‘ioe South come the pilgrim and 


When ‘the gray-haired New-Englander sees round his 
board 


The old broken limbs of affection restored, 

What moistens the lips, and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie?’ 
WHITTIER. 


3. T-wine; U-sage; R-aft; K-nave; E-lapse; 
Y-early—TURKEY. 
4. Winter, Plymouth, colonists, sickness, hunger, 


cold, summer, want, harvest, Indian-corn, peas, bar- 
ley, turkeys, fowl, Puritans, thankful, three-days, 
thanksgiving, Indians, New England, feast, Ply- 
| mouth, Golden Gate. 
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For the Companion, 
TEMPORARY NUMBNESS. 
Some disorders are organic; others, functional 
only. In the first case, the organ, could we look in 
upon it, would be seen to be diseased; in the latter, 


however violent the symptoms,—and they may be 
violent than in the former case,—the organ 


would show not the slightest trace of unsoundness. 


more 


Paralysis is generally due to some organic disorder 
of the But there is often an 
apparent incipient paralysis, which causes the patient 
much painful apprehension, which, however, is the 
result functional disturbance. There 
are numbness and tingling, sometimes in one 
extremity, 
upper and lower extremities ; 
side of the body. 
but is far 


brain or spinal cord. 


of only some 


and sometimes in both; sometimes in both 
and sometimes on one 
It occurs more frequently in women, 
from being contined to them. It is not 
strange that the patient should feel apprehensive, for 
even some physicians have been deceived by such 
cases, especially in the severer forms. 

Dr. Ormerod thus 
the patient has a feeling in the 
monly of both sides 
and needles’ 


describes a case: “On waking, 
arms and hands—com- 
—of numbness, deadness, ‘pins 
pain. There 
the hands and arms become 
cannot hold things. 


; sometimes there is severe 
is also a loss of power; 
useless, and he lhis may so far 
predominate that the paticnt comes to be treated for 
a supposed paralysis.” He that the 
commonly begin in the night, but 
occasionally in the day-time. 

Dr. Saundby, of 
subject, 
al 


ach. 


further says 


syimptoms more 
London, — our authority on this 
regards these symptoms as purely function 
and as due disorder of the stom- 
Ile gives among other cases, that of a clergyman 


mainly to some 


who had removed from the city to the country, a man 
habits but of little 
was badly coated, 


of hearty exercise. His tongue 
his breath offensive, and he com. 
plained of headache, irritability, and especially of 
numbness of the right arm and hand. A former phy- 
sician had Was suffering from 
organic disease. But under appropriate treatment all 
the symptoms passed away, and he has now for years 
enjoyed the best of health. 


assured him that he 


Such patients have little cause for any depressing 
fear of a paralytic shock. They are no more liable to 
it than those not so affected, 


> — 


VENUS, THE EVENING STAR. 


An interesting event oecurs on the date of this 


paper. Venus, the most beautiful planet that shines in 


the sky, completed her course as morning star, passed 


beyond the sun, and became evening star. For a 
time she will be too near the sun to be visible, but 
before the first month of the new year closes, the 


careful observer will be rewarded by a sight 
never fails to win the admiration of the beholder. 
rhe queen of the stars will be seen soon after sun- 
set floating on the tremulous waves of light that fol- 
wake of the departing sunbeams. Her 
above the horizon will at first be short, but she 
will gradually grow larger and brighter as she moves 
eastward from the sun and approaches the earth. 

Those who wish to follow her whole course as even- 
ing star should commence with her first appearance, 
note her advance until she reaches her greatest dis- 
tance east of the sun on the 18th of July, and then 
watch her receding steps until she arrives at inferior 
conjunction, passing then between the earth and the 
sun, and finishing hercourse as evening star on the 
List of September. The time required for ¢ 
process is two hundred and ninety-two days. 

Although Venus is our nearest celestial neighbor, 
it isa matter of great difficulty to tind out anything 
about her, such is her dazzling brightness, and the 
density of the atmosphere surrounding her. 

We know that she presents phases like the moon, 
for these are plainly revealed in the telescope; that 
she has an atmosphere, for it was plainly seen as a 
film of silvery light encircling her dark body in the 
transit of 1882; and that her variations in magnitude 
and brilliancy are very great, for they are easily noted 
by the observer. 


that 


low in the 
stay 


rhe high mountains and bright spots on her sur- 
face; her mythical satellite; and even the time of her | 


upper | 





rotation on her axis, are numbered among problemat- | 
ical questions not yet accurately solved. 
| The probability is, that her atmosphere is filled 
with clouds so dense that no mortal eye has ever seen 
the solid surface of the planet. Our enjoyment of | 
| the fascinating evening star fortunately does not de- | 
|pend upon an intimate acquaintance with what is 
taking place on her surface. 


cemeapiasinillpiaaiinaoni 
HORSES IN BATTLE. 


Traits of horse character, as well as of human 
character, otherwise unnoticed, are brought out in 
the stress of war. Familiarity with danger probably 
has its effect in making horses fearless, as ignorance of 
danger doubtless does. Horses are creatures of habit 
in battle as well as in the occupations of peace, and 
| this fact has been the cause of many an exciting inci- 


| charm; 





| dent on the field of action. A writer in Cassell’s 

Magazine gives some interesting illustrations of the 
manner of riderless horses “under fire’? and when 
wounded : | 


War-horses, when hit in battle, tremble in every | 
muscle and groan deeply, while their eyes show deep | 
astonishment. During the battle of Waterloo, some 
of the horses, as they lay upon the ground, ae 
recovered from the first agony of their wounds, fel 
to eating the grass about them, thus —s } 
themselves with a circle of bare ground, the limited | 
extent of which showed their weakness. 

Others were observed quietly grazing on the field | 
between the two hostile lines, their riders having | 
been shot off their backs, and "the balls flying over | 
their heads; and the tumult behind, before and around | 
them, caused no interruption to the usual instinct of 
their nature. It was also observed that when a charge 
of cavalry went past, near to any of the stray horses 
already mentioned, the latter would set off, form 
themselves in the rear of their mounted companions, 
and, though without riders, gallop strenuously along | 
with the rest, not stopping or flinching when the 
fatal shock with the enemy took place. 

The faculty of war-horses of knowing on which | 
side they belong has more than once made it awkward 
for an enemy who ventured to capture one, and get | 
upon his back. 

At the battle of Kirk, 1745, Major McDonald hav- 
ing unhorsed an E nglish officer, took possession of 
his horse, which was very beautiful, and immediately | 
mounted it. When the English cavalry fled, the 
horse ran away with its captor, notwithstanding all 
his efforts to restrain him, nor did it stop until it was 
at the head of the regiment of which apparently its 
master was commander. The melancholy, and at the 
same time ludicrous, figure which McDonald pre- 
sented, when he saw himself the victim of his ambi- 
tion to possess a fine horse, which ultimately cost him 
his life upon the scaffold, may be easily conceived. 

The poor major, in his involuntary escape, could | 
have appreciated painfully the sarcasm of Holmes’s 
lines: 

“Aye, gather your reins, ee your thong, 

“And bid your steed go 
He does not know, as he rambles along, 
That he has a fool for his master.” 








+> - 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


A writer in the Stockman advises neighborhood 
| clubs of farmers, and thinks that small clubs are the 
most useful. He says, ‘I have made a careful study 
of ‘farmers’ clubs,’ and how to conduct them, for ten 
years. I at first advocated county or township clubs 
as the best possible organization for the farmers, but 
I have attended some of the best county clubs to be 
found anywhere, and I have never seen one that I 
thought would compare with the local clubs with 
which T am familiar. 


| 





“In the large club the attendance is always irregu.- | 
lar, and the talking is sure to be done by the few. It | 
is probably impossible to get a hundred or more men | 
together in an organization without getting —' 
who are windy and verbose, and in the large organi- | 
zation the timid, who most need the training that | 
preparation for, and participation in, the discussion 
would furnish, are given no chance. 

“The best farmers’ club, in my estimation, is made | 
7 of twelve or thirteen families; enough so they | 

can meet once a month, and get round in a year, | 
meeting at the homes of the members. It is well to 
have one extra family, so that, in case of any good | 
| reason why a family cannot take the club at the 
| time assigned, the extra family can take it. 
| ‘The advantages of the small club are: (1) the mem- 
| bers are all thoroughly acquainted with each other 
from the start; (2) the dascndiones is sure to he regular, 
for in a small organization of this kind each member 
knows he will be missed, and ten years’ observation 
in two clubs of this kind has shown me that a mem- 
ber is rarely absent unless unavoidably detained; (3) 
in such a club, every member is put on duty. | 

“Our programme is prepared a year in advance, 
and printed, in which is given the place and time of 
meeting, and the topics and various sub-topics to be 
discussed.” 


” 
APPEARANCES, 


The very smart individual who thinks he can best 
display his cleverness by quizzing those whom he im- 
agines to be less brilliant than himself, does, some- 
times, get the worst of it. 
| Jemmy Hirst was an English rustic whose peculiar- 
| ities were sufficiently marked to furnish amusement 
for all the coarse wits of the period. 

One day he was invited to dine at the house of a 
lord, whose nephew was also visiting him. This 
young man speedily conceived the idea of amusiug 
himself at Jemmy’s expense. 

One day, at a meet for the hunt, he said to a fellow- 
guest,— 

“Let’s quiz the old fellow.” 

“By all means,” said the other; “but take care you 
do not get the worst of it.” 

When Jemmy came up, the young dandy bowed to 
his saddle, and said,— 

“I wish you a good-morning, Joseph.” | 

“My name isn’t Joseph,” said the rustic. | 

“Oh, | beg pardon. I mistook you, by your coat 
and weistenah, for that patriarch.” 

“Young man,” said Jemmy, with 
“ owe? t do to judge by appearances.” 

iv? 


ow 


composure, 


“As I war a-comin’ up, says I to mysen, ‘Here’s 
a gentleman.’ Whe n I gotten a bit closer, says I, 
‘Nay, he’s a dandy.” And now that I heard thee 
voice, I knows thou’rt nowt but a donkey.” 


——@————___ 


THREE weeks ago, it is said, an Indiana man taught 
his dog, a very fine-bred, well-behaved setter, to chew 
tobacco. Now the dog ore into the house by the 
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| corners protected, on receipt of $1.75. 





back door, never scrapes his feet on the mat, never 
goes to church, is careless at his meals, gets burs in 

{i his tail, goes with a lower grade of dogs, and—is like 
all the rest of ’em. 


| “My husband is so poetic!” said one lady to another 
| in a street-car the other day. 

| “Have you ever tried rubbin’ his jints with harts- 
| horn liniment, mum?” interrupted a woman with a 
| market-basket at her feet, who was sitting at her el- 


| bow and overheard the remark. | 


| THE new one-dollar silver certiticates have the like- | 
ness of Mrs. George Washington. hard-money 
poe rsays that they couldn’t put George’s phiz on, | 
vecause he never told a lie. 
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To the young face Pozzoni’s Powder gives fresher 
to the old, renewed youth. For sale by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. [4dv. 
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TOLEDO BLADE 


(NASBY’S PAPER), 
THE BEST WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
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THE BLADE, Toledo, O. 


ANEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


HE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year; most_ popular 
Musial Monthly; contains 18 to 20 pages new first-class 
| Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at 
home and abroad; also an elegant lithograph of some 


Leo Lewis, are the nicest kind of Xmas Cantatas, and 
quite new; and the 
BIRTH DAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents) by Rosabel, 
is a new and well arranged Christmas Service 
Buy these books in time for thorough prac tice! f 
Among Ditson’s Octavo Music (about 3000 different 
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Inany beautiful Xmas Carols. Send for lists. 


___OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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THE TRIBUNE BOOK 
OPEN-AIR SPORTS. 


A new and original work. Octavo, 500 pages, with 150 
illustrations. The handsomest and most useful of all 
holiday gifts for the growing lads and maids of the 
family. It contains many suggestions to parents. With 
Weekly, 1 year for $2.50: with Semi-Weekly, $3.50. 
Send for Circular and Sample Copy of The Tribune, 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue and re this paper. 
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BEST COOK BOOK. 


Philadelphia Cook Book. By Mrs. Rorer, Prin- 
cipal of Philadelphia Cooking School. Nearly 
Of all Booksellers, 
or sent by return mail, securely packed, with 


We can quote only the briefest extracts from 
reviews : 

“Glorious books for young people to read.”—Jndepen- 
dent,N.Y. . . « « “Remarkably brilliant and fascinat- 
ing reading.”—Gazette, Boston. . bie paige 
series of stories..—N. W. Christian Advocate. . 

“The stories are masterpieces.”—Boston Globe... . . 
“A vivid, romantic picturing of one of the most fasci- 
nating periods of history..—N. ¥. Tribune. . . 

“If history might always be written as it is here, there 
would be few boys or girls who would not call for it as 
eagerly as they now do for sensational trash.”—School 
Journal, N.Y. 

The SURGEON’S STORIES Comprise : 

The Times of Gustaf Adolf, 
Times of Battle and of Rest, 
Times of Charles XII., 
Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnzus, 
Times of Alchemy. 
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For sale by all booksellers, or forwarded, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


600,000 COPIES 
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Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE! 
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ARNOLD & COMPANY; Publishers, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
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by mail, postpaid; #4 per 100, by express, not prepaid. 
PEACE ON EART A Christmas Exercise with 
« Songs, Readings,and Reci- 
tations, Price same as * Christmas Selections.” 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
_The JOHN CHURCH -HURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


For ONE DOLLAR 


And sixty-five cents you can buy six large and beautiful 
colored studies, viz.: 

Do pees, ( aH in.) by Matilda Brown. 
x14 in.) by Edward Moran. 

Fisher Girk, (13x10 in.) by W. Satterlee. 

Study of Grapes, (13x10 in. ) 

Yellow Roses, (14x11 in.) by M. Fle 
Peasant Girl, (20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup, and thir- 
teen issues of the Art Interchange, containing charm- | 
ing designs in black and white, for embroidery, china 
yainting, carving and brass RAUOSTIOS, and studies of 
Newfoundiand dog, bull’s head, and rabbits. In all are 
given thirteen supplements and two hundred and 
eighteen pages of designs and texts concerning art work 
of all kinds. — copy with colored plate for 19 cts. 
in stamps. Descriptive Mlustrated circular SENT FREE 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


37 and 39 West 22d Street, New v York 


London Craphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves. 


Subjects of timely interest pee ee oi presented in 
Picture and Print by Artists and Authors of eminent 
fame. Indispensable to the Children’s Christmas. 


All have Beautiful Colored Engravings. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 


LE FICARO ILLUSTRE, 


With French Text only. $1.25 per copy, 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and of 
| beer e. ‘The pictures are all in colors. 
‘or Sale by all Newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals. 
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IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW 
ORIENTAL TOILET WATER! 


we will send for ONE DOLLAR an elegant 
ODOR CASE, containing Three Bot- 
tles of our regular assorted Per- 
fumes, bearing the guar- 
antee of our Name 
and Trade 


REGINA BOUQUET EXTRACT 
and ORIENTAL TOILET WATER. 
We pack these Perfumes in two styles of case, 
each intwocolors. Packed in Leatherette Cases, red 
or old gold, sent forONE DOLLAR. Packedin t vel- 
vet cases, blue orred, sent for One Dollar and Fifty Cts. The odor 
cases alone are worth the price we ask, and thus the Perfumes are really 
given away. Send orders at once, 


W. J. AUSTEN & CO., Perfumers, Oswego, N. ¥. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO BUY A HOUSE AND PAY 
FOR IT. 


IN FouR PAPERS.—No. IV. 


In this last paper we shall look into one or two 


cases in which working-people in a city or large | 


town have provided themselves with homes 
through Building Associations. 

In 1564 John Noblett was killed on an outlying 
picket in Virginia. For a year no tidings came 
from him. 
Testament were sent to his widow in Philadelphia, 
by the wife of a farmer, with a letter telling 
how she had found John dying in one of her fields, 
and had received his last message for his children 
and wife. There was the mark of tears on the 
letter. Mary, in all her agony, saw that, and never 
forgot it. The women, whose husbands aad died 
fighting against each other, have been friends 
ever since. 

Mary Noblett, when she was thus left alone to 
fight the world for her two children, was as igno- 
rant of business and as helpless as most girls are, 
who have been brought up as gentlewomen in 
American cities. 

But she was intelligent, strong-willed, and pos- 
sessed now of but one idea in life—her children. 
She resolved passionately that they should never 
miss their father in the comfort or chances of their 
lives, if she could fill his place. 

She found a position as forewoman in a large 
furnishing house. As she was thus forced to leave 
the children during most of the day, she deter- 
mined to remove them to a less closely built part 
of the city, where the air was purer, and where she 
could afford to keep a nurse for them. For the 
first year they boarded. 

Then, resolved to have a home for them, Mary 
joined a Building Association which had erected a 
block of one hundred houses all precisely alike, 
each member taking a house, instead of a loan, to 
build one. By this co-operation, in building, the 
cost was lowered ten per cent. When the bricks, 
the lumber, the glass, the wall-paper, the very 
street scrapers were bought wholesale, the price 
was necessarily reduced to each customer. It is 
true there is much that wears on the nerves to 
have precisely the same gray and gold wall-paper 
on your parlor, as one hundred and fifty of your 
neighbors ; to know that these people are all going 
at the same home, down the same flight of stairs 
into the same dining-room to tea, that they all 
wake in the morning to the rustling of the same 
solitary maple-tree in the square yard outside, and 
that their eyes rest on the same row of houses pre- 
cisely like their own. 

Mary, who was a fanciful little woman, used to 
declare that when she pulled her own door-bell a 
sympathetic clang sounded in all the other one 
hundred and forty-nine houses. Her brain reeled 
sometimes, as if she was losing her identity. Was 
she (Number 76), the butcher at Number 75, or 
the baker at Number 77? But she soon found 
that her home was growing different from any 
spot on earth. Was not baby Jeanie in it, and 
little lame Benny ? Did not the sword and watch 
hang over her bed, and the worn little Testament 
beside it make a soul for the house, and give 
meaning to it all ? 

Besides, while the monotony of the houses, un- 
doubtedly, was a drawback, it was certain that as 
the mason, the carpenter, the paper-hanger and 
the plumber who built them all were paid by own- 
ing one of them, their work was well done. The 
plan of the houses, too, was economical to an 
almost incredible degree. Not an inch of space 
was lost. 
same landing. The fire in the kitchen range not 
only served for the family cooking, but warmed 
by hot air-flues the dining-room, a chamber and 
the bath-room. 


In this cozy dwelling Mary Noblett found a} 


happy home for her children, for ten years. 
value had by that time so much increased, that 
she was able to sell it for more than double its cost, 
and by means of another association buy a little 
farm in one of the rich hill countries of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among the members of another association, 
which built its houses by contract on this co-oper- 
ative plan, were a family named Pattison. There 
were two sisters and two brothers, all of them un- 
married ; homely, illiterate working-people, whose 
lives, like that of the poor glow-worm, were illu- 
mined by a single, clear light, the tender affection 
they had for each other. 

They came from the north of Ireland, where 
they had lived in a mud-cabin. The sisters, Jane 
and Eliza, had worked in the fields; the boys, 
William and John, had been ditchers. Jane came 
to this country first, found a place as nurse, and 
sent for her sister, who helped her, in a year or 
two, bring out the boys. They were all industri- 
ous, thrifty and honest as steel. The brothers 


Then his watch, sword and pocket | 


The front and back stairs met on the | 


Its | 


| vants in the same family. 


| 


| make a home for their old father and mother, and 
|a deformed sister, who were still in Ireland. She 


| found work ina mill, the girls were trusted ser- | 


| 


| 


In some parts of the East it is believed that the | the rope and swims vigorously so as to get be- 


pearl is a drop of water, which has fallen into the 


| Their mistress found that the whole family were | shell of the oyster when he was at the surface, and 
working for but one end, to buy a house, and | been afterwards hardened. 


It is needless to say 
that this idea is far more sentimental than accu- 
rate. The Chinese sometimes insert small figures 


advised them to join this association, which was | of porcelain into the open shells of the living 


| just forming. 


In two years the house was fin-| oysters, and leave them there for months; then 


ished, and the Pattisons, fairly breathless with | the figures are found to be covered with the sub- 
| anxiety and delight, had chosen their’s, and began | stance which gives the pearl its lustre, and they 


| to furnish it. 
It was a plain, comfortable little house, but 


| what an Aladdin’s palace it would be in the eyes | 
| of the old mother, who had lived in a hovel all of 


her life! 

They covered the floors with rag-carpet, hung 
the walls of the little parlor with gay chromos, 
planted some quick growing vines in the yard, and 
then sent for the old folks and the sick girl. 

The house was to be a surprise, and it was curi- 
| ous to see how many people found out what was 
going on, and took an interest in it. These hum- 
ble, sincere souls found friends at every turn. Not 





often sell for a high price. 

The pearl fishery in Ceylon begins in March or 
April, and lasts two or three months. It is con- 
trolled by the Government, which derives a large 
revenue from the business by leasing the grounds 


| to private individuals. Some of the divers receive 
| fixed wages, while others have a share of the pro- 


| . . . 
, ceeds ; and whenever a pearl above a given size is | 


only their employers sent gifts of furniture and | 


provisions, but the grocer at the corner came up | 


| with some tea and dulee ‘‘just from owld Ireland,” | 


the butcher left a prime cut of meat “to show ’em 
| what we can do in Amerikay,” the poor neighbors 
each brought in a pie, or some flowers, or a pin- 
cushion. 
It was late in the day when the great emigrant 
ship rounded to at the wharves, and the gray- 


found, the diver who obtained it is entitled to a 
present according to its size and value. 


The principal fishery is at a bank, ten or twelve | 


miles long, and about fifteen miles from shore. 
The depth of water on the bank varies from forty 
to sixty feet. 

The diver’s equipment is very simple. He has 
a knife for detaching the oysters from the bottom, 


a bag or basket to contain them, and also for his 


defence against sharks, and a stone weighing 


headed old people with the pale, scarred girl were | 


brought ashore and conveyed to the new home, by 
all four of tueir children. 










about thirty pounds to assist in his descent. The 
stone and basket are attached to a line long enough 
to reach the bottom. Placing his footon the stone 
and grasping the line, the diver sinks rapidly, and 
when he has filled his basket, or has remained 
as long as he can hold his breath, he shakes the 


It was very pretty and | line, and it is quickly pulled to the surface. 


Before going to Ceylon, I heard wonderful 
stories about the length of time the divers 
could remain below the surface, but on inquir- 
ing among the divers and their employers, 
the marvellous accounts were not confirmed. 

I had heard that 
divers could hold their 
breath two, © three, 














bright and warm, and 
it had a charm which 
many stately dwellings 
lack, for every brick of 
| it had been paid for by 
stern self-denial and 
true, patient love. 

They had a happy 
house-warming supper 
all together. But it 
was long before the old 
mother clearly under- 
stood the reality of her 
happiness. 

Just such homely 
stories could be told of 
most of these houses; 
the records of the lives 
of hard - working peo- 
ple, of their sacrifices, 


their children. 

An English economist visiting the quarter of 
Philadelphia, where these homes are chiefly built, 
wrote home, “I saw sirty thousand dwellings for 
mechanics and laborers, prettily furnished, each 
well warmed, lighted by gas, and with its private 
bathing establishment! No other city in the world 
can make such an exhibit!” 





—__—_—__+~@>——__—— 


For the Companion. 


THE PEARL- DIVER. 


| There are probably few wearers of diamonds 
and pearls who know of the difficulties and perils 
through which those glittering baubles have been 
obtained. All the diamond mines of the world 
are the scenes of much hardship, suffering and 
| cruelty, and many lives have been worn out in 
| the collection of these brilliant gems. But how- 
| ever severe his toil, the diamond-seeker is sur- 
| rounded by fewer dangers than the pearl-diver. 
| The former is on solid earth in his vocation, while 
| the latter must descend into the sea, and run the 
| risks which belong peculiarly to the waters. 
| Pearls are found in various parts of the world, 
both in the eastern and western hemispheres. The 
| most celebrated pearl fisheries are in the Persian 
| Gulf and in the waters between Ceylon and the 
| southern part of India, and the pearls obtained 
| there are of finer quality than those of the New 
World. 
The oyster that produces the pearl is not edible. 
It is generally believed that the pearl is formed in 
consequence of the attempt of the oyster to cover 
|a grain of sand that has accidentally been intro- 
' duced into his shell, and which he is unable to 
expel. Some of the naturalists dispute the cor- 
rectness of this theory, since pearls are found with- 
out the least particle of sand in the centre. 










HOW TO BUY A HOUSE 


and long, steady endeavor to provide a home for | 








four, and even five 
minutes, but those en- 
gaged in the business 
said they could rarely 
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AND PAY FOR IT. 

do so for more than sixty or eighty seconds, the 
utmost limit being a minute and a half. Deducting 
the time for the descent and the ascent, does not 
leave more than half a minute for the work, which 
must be performed very rapidly. Each boat em- 
ploys ten divers ; five of them rest while the others 
are below, and there are two men to each line to 
haul it from the bottom. 

The divers suffer from affections of the lungs, 
and very few of them reach the age of fifty years. 
The pressure of the water generally ruptures the 
drum of the ear, and causes deafness, and this is 
almost sure to happen when one goes below a 
depth of sixty-five or seventy feet. 

The greatest peril of the divers is from sharks, 
which abound in tropical waters in most parts of 
the world, and are sometimes very numerous in 
the neighborhood of the pear! fisheries. The divers 
are superstitious, and have great faith in charms 
and incantations. There is a class of professional 
shark-charmers, who receive a small payment 
daily from each diver to protect him from his ter- 
rible enemy. If an accident happens, the charmer 
is generally able to prove that the unfortunate 
victim had omitted some formality, and thus ren- 
dered the charm inoperative, while if everything 
goes well, he takes credit to himself for the per- 
fect working of his spell. 

The shark makes his attack when the man is 
ascending, and frequently he takes a position just 
beneath the keel of the boat and intercepts his 
victim when the latter is within a few feet of his 
destination. Before rising to the surface, a diver 
gives a look upwards to ascertain if the way is 
clear. The situation of the man who sees a shark 
above him is certainly a desperate one; he cannot 
remain longer below the water through fear of 
suffocation, and if he ascends, he must fight for his 
life. Holding the knife firmly between his teeth, 
he gives the signal to be drawn to the surface. 

As he approaches the shark, he generally leaves 


| neath his enemy and plunge the knife into him 
jfrom below. The shark must turn on his back to 
seize his victim; the diver endeavors to use the 
knife just as his assailant is turning, and if he 
manages to strike a vital part at a single blow, he 
is then out of danger. But the man is at a great 
| disadvantage, as even the best of swimmers can 
;}make but slow progress by comparison with a 
shark, and were it not for the knife, he would be 
wholly at the mercy of his foe. 

To diminish the chances of attacks upon the 
divers, the boats go in large companies and if 
sharks are known to be near, the men on the boats 
beat the water continually with paddles, and make 
as much noise as possible in order to frighten off 
| their deadly enemies. 

The divers stir the sand and mud at the bottom 
when gathering oysters, and thus render the water 
so turbid that they cannot be easily seen. ‘All 
same like cuttle-tish,” said one of them, when de- 
scribing this mode of defence. “He make ink- 
cloud for run way from big fish.” Whether the 
divers obtained their idea from the cuttle-fish or 
not is impossible to say, but certainly the tactics 
thus described have saved many a life. 

An Englishman, who was interested in the 
pearl-tisheries of Ceylon, told me that in the pre- 
| vious season he had in his employ two brothers, 
| who were considered the most successful divers 
jon the station. While others often came up 

empty-handed, these men rarely failed to fill their 
baskets, and they were fortunate in securing sev- 
jeral pearls of unusual size during the very tirst 
week of their fishery. Down to the middle of the 
second week no sharks were seen; the charmers 
| had been liberally paid, and the divers were con- 
| gratulating themselves on the successful operation 
| of the spells. One day the elder of the brothers 
{was resting on the edge of the boat while the 
younger was below; the usual signal was given 
on the cord, and the men hauled away as fast as 
possible. 
| There was a commotion in the water, and some 
one called out, “A shark! a shark!’ 

Instantly there was the wildest excitement 
among the divers. The man’s head rose above 
the surface, and at the same instant a huge shark 
was visible not a dozen yards from him. The 
terrible creature whirled on his back, caught the 
man by the foot, and dragged him below. 

Amodo, the elder brother, dived in the direction 
of the shark and speedily reached him. The 
shark, intent on securing his prey, did not see his 
assailant approaching, and the first knowledge he 
had of his danger was when the knife was thrust 
deeply into his flesh. Amodo aimed well and 
struck vigorously; the shark dropped his prey 
and turned upon Amodo, but the knife of the 
man had reached a vital spot, and the shark was 
harmless. The shark rolled over on his back, 
only to float dead on the surface of the water. 
The sea all around was red with blood. The 
body of the shark was secured, and measured 
nearly fifteen feet in length. 

Amodo came to the surface supporting his 
wounded brother, and was speedily taken into the 
boat by his fellow-divers. The man’s foot was 
terribly torn and bitten, but happily no bones of 
consequence were broken. The diver was dis- 
abled from work for the rest of the season, but it 
was thought that on the following year he would 
be as well as ever. 
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For the Companion. 


A NEW ORLEANS HOLIDAY. 
So mighty is the mighty Mississippi where it 
rolls by the city, curving in a crescent as it goes, 
| and so vast are the bayous and lakes about her, 
/that one weuld not easily suppose New Orleans 
|had raised her splendor more than a hundred 
miles from the sea. ‘There is something romantic 
| and marvellous in her seat, among so many waters 
| and below the level of the river that pushes itself 
and its detritus through innumerable mouths far 
out into the gulf below her. 

The town is protected by an embankment called 
a levee, generally used as a wharf by throngs of 
steamers and packets; it rises several feet in a 

gradual slope, so that no flood in the river will 
overflow the streets. ‘The levee on another side of 
the city skirts the lake, and is a protection against 
the backwater of storms. 

These embankments are in use all along the 
course of the Father of Waters, and when by any 
caprice of the river, by undermining through their 
own weight or bad building, or other reason, a 
break in them occurs, miles and miles of country 

are swept under the current to the destruction of 

| everything but the virgin soil, and sometimes even 
of that. It is one of these occurrences that has 
furnished Mr. Cable with his powerful story of 
“The Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” where thé 
unnoticed river, eating its slow way, suddenly at 
night bursts all bounds, and the land, and the 
house, with its lights and harp-players and dancers, 
go down and disappeared in the horrible dark- 
ness. The water-works of the city have now 
| brought the Mississippi into the hydrants, and the 
| gutters are flushed by the great river that, when 
kept in close bonds, does good service. 

The city occupies the whole parish of Orleans, 
which is, in reality, about a hundred and fifty 
square miles; but only about forty of them are 
used. One mile of it was originally laid out by 
De la Tour, with the streets crossing at right 
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angles, the cathedral at the front centre; but 
where the town has extended, it has done so irreg- 


ularly. ‘There are beautiful parks and squares, 


canals for commerce and for drainage, hospitals | 


and hotels, a mint, a custom-house, a host of 
markets, a city hall of white marble, a hundred 
and forty-seven public schools, and street rail- 
ways run fireless engines. Canal Street, 
which is a splendid avenue, a hundred and fifty 
feet wide, divides the old town from the new. 

‘The old town is chiefly the ancient French settle- 
ment, where the streets are often not forty feet in 
width, with quaint names, like Rue Royale, Ram- 


1 Vv 


part, Esplanade, with quaint signs over them, and | 


with quainter people frequenting them. Because 
of the unusual in face and speech, and because of 
its historical character, replete with legend, this is 
amuch more interesting portion of the city than 
that with the broad, well-shaded streets and spa- 
cious houses in the midst of gardens, where the 
sward is greener than emerald, and one looks 
through the open palings upon clusters of the 
deep pink crape-myrtle, upon palm-ferns, upon 
open galleries peopled by lovely ladies in lawns 
and , Where the magnolias lift their dark 
towers of shining greenery, and where here and 
there an old palm-tree invites the eye up its thirty 
or forty feet of scaly bark, and, dropping its old 
brown boughs, high in the blue air is putting 
forth its new plumes. 

There are several of these palm-trees in the city, 
and everybody has an affectionate remembrance 
of Pére Antoine’s date-palm that grew from the 
heart of little Anglicé. of Sir 
Charles 
should be planted with a double row of these 
stately and gracious palms, it would be an added 
charm to a place that hardly needs one. 

It makes a child of New England feel far away 
from home, when looking at the lovely marvel of 
a palin-tree; yet, nevertheless, if once inside those 
pleasant places, one is made to feel very much at 
home. One seems tobe in a land of enchantment, 
though, when looking out at one of these 
gardens in full bloom just as a shower 
has 


laces 


If a suggestion 


fallen, and a norther comes up to 
freeze every drop of the rain, and sheathed 
in the thin film of ice, that has formed too 
quickly to wither them, every flower spar- 
kles in the returning sunshine with ruby 
and sapphire and topaz petals, till Alad- 
din’s garden itself, where every leaf on 
every tree was a gem, could do no more in 
the way of splendor. 

There are features of New 
Orleans that are to be seen in few other 
cities, and that strike the stranger’s eye. 


several 


One is the sewage in the open gutters, that 
crawls festering along with slime and scum 
on the top, even through the finest streets, 
that one has to step across at every cross- 
ing, and that one meets a little way out of 
the more populous portion of the place in 
a canal ten feet wide, scattering an intoler- 
able It is, doubtless, from such 
and that New Orleans 
gives the yellow-fever so good nourish- 
that monster which does its worst 
often in the fairest parts of the place, and 
It would 
seem as if the Mississippi hydrants might 
do their work a little more effectually in flushing 
these gutters; but it, perhaps, takes an even 
stronger power than the mighty river to clean them, 
as after they have run their slow length of filth 
to its receptacle, the contents have to be pumped 
up, and discharged into deep water. 

Although the water is brought into town, as 
before stated, nearly every house has its cistern 


stench. 
kindred sources 


ment, 


leaves the calaboose in safety. 


for rainwater besides, built above ground, lest any 
of the moisture of the damp river-penetrated soil 
should percolate through their sides ; these cisterns 
are circular, and hooped like a gigantic hogshead, 


and they sometimes reach to the top of the third | 


story. One gets interested in the sight, and feels 
that only those in this climate have wealth and 
luxury, who have broad galleries and enormous 
cisterns. This water is cooled for drinking by ice, 
which is manufactured through chemical means, 
of a finer grain and at a rather cheaper rate than 
nature can supply it, taking freight into consider- 
ation. 

It is this wet soil which makes it impossible to 
All the 
dead are buried above ground in little ovens, as 
one might call the mounds, or in stately tombs. 
This necessity has brought about another neces- 
sity, that of making the cemeteries beautiful. 
Although there is something disagreeable to un- 
used eves and sensibilities in the little marble 
temples, whose glass doors allow one to see the 


dig a cellar or a grave in New Orleans. 


caskets on their shelves, with their wreaths of im- 
mortelles, or of fresh flowers, yet the habit of 
thorough renovation just before each All Saints’ 
Day, the alleys and fountains, the temples and 
groups of sculpture, the willows and wisaches, 
the live-oaks draped in funereal mosses, the mag- 
nolias and palms and flowers, make these ceme- 
teries places of great beauty. 

But the whole region of New Orleans is one of 
remarkable beauty. In the city, even where the 
houses are in blocks and rows, they are covered 
with lace-like fronts of iron balconies, and many 
of the dwellings are of a peculiar architecture, 
pretty, low, masked in vines, and surrounded by 
small gardens. ‘There is a charming drive to Lake 
Pontchartrain, on the Shell Road, and one of the 
favorite diversions is to go out of a hot night, 


either by rail or road, to the old Spanish fort or | 


Lyell’s were adopted, that an avenue | 
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| to the restaurants at the West End, and order a 
supper of pompanos and soft-shell crabs and other 
delicacies, served on the veranda, (and now by 
the electric light,) while the cool delicious breeze 
blows off the lake, and sails steal slowly about far 
out on the horizon’s edge of the purple waters. 
Nothing is more weird and captivating to the fancy 
than the lighthouses down among these lonely 
| waters. 
| By whatever way you enter New Orleans, you 
| can gather an idea of the amount of wealth 
| of which it is and is to be the entrepot; whether 
| you see it coming down the river in barges and 
three-decker steamboats, or whether on the huge 
freight-steamers that wind in the other direction 
along the rich regions of the southern shore. 
Perhaps no richer regions exist in the world than 
these,—the great plantations of the Teche and 
of St. 
teeming with rice and sugar and cotton, stretch 


their dazzling tender green into the distant sky, | 


broken by no other fence than at long intervals a 
blossoming hedge, or else a wilder reach of cy- 
press-swamps, the lofty trees gay with a wild lux- 

| uriance of vine and gorgeous bloom, flashing with 
pools of water on whose edges ene often sees a 
basking alligator, a beautiful blue heron, or a rosy 
spoon-bill, here and there a narrow water-way 
opening, down which float the cypress ties, cut far 
back in the forest, and fastened together by chains 
and ropes. 

On this side of New Orleans there is a world 
of romance appertaining to the days of slavery; 
in New Orleans itself, to the old French and Span- 
ish life; and in the islands round the mouth of the 
river, to the days of the pirate Lafitte. 

Lafitte, although he once fortified the two ends 

| of the island, and styled himself Governor of Gal- 
veston, at another time made his stronghold in the 
flat land, a dozen miles or more below the city. 
Among the innumerable branches and bays, con- 
cealment for himself and his outlaws was the 
| easiest matter in the world; and on the island of 


A NEW ORLEANS HOLIDAY. 


Barataria, favorably situated for the purpose, and 


with game, he erected his fortifications 

Lafitte had been one of Bonaparte’s captains ; 
he was well-known in New Orleans, and not 
discountenanced at first; I have seen an old lady 
of good family, who in her youth had danced 
with him, and to whom he had made a present of 
diamonds, as Iwas told. But later, and when his 
outrages became unbearable, the governor of 
Louisiana offered a reward of five hundred dollars 
for his head. 

He replied immediately by offering a reward of 
| fifteen thousand dollars for the head of the gov- 
}ernor. A company of soldiers sent against him 
were surrounded by the pirate’s men, who rose 
from a hundred secret ways, took them all prison- 
ers, but afterwards released them in scorn. An 
| officer of the navy, with his gun-boats, had to re- 
| treat before them, and it was not till the United 
States sent a formidable force against them, that 
the nest of pirates were destroyed. 





The people of New Orleans are, perhaps, as cos- 
| mopolitan as any in the world, if not more so. 
| Among them are many Roman Catholics, and 
that may be the reason why certain festivals of 
| the Carnival season are kept by them with great 
| display, especially that of the Mardigras, which the 
| the French citizens began to celebrate at about 1827. 
It is a legal holiday, under the control of King 
Carnival, known as Rex, who appears suddenly 
upon the streets, attended by his special guard, 
and escorted by United States troops and marines, 
in a procession of surpassing beauty, group after 
group arranged, regardless of expense, with 
superb effect, and drawn slowly along in a dazzle 
of splendor. This group, perhaps, illustrates 
Egypt,—pyramid, palm-tree, Pharaoh, with Cleo- 
patra in her barge, with the fellah of the Nile and 
the Sphinx watching these various eras of her 
children; and that one is chivalry, with the 
knights and ladies, falcons and medieval accesso- 
ries; another is music, it may be, or it is the event 
| of some especial epoch, such as the meeting of the 
Kings in the Field of the Cloth of Gold, or the 
walk of Hypatia, where Jew and Greek and Goth 

| and early Christian met on the same spot. 
The idea of each group is a central one, and it 





Mary’s Parish, where immense plains, 


is carried out with spirit. Jewels and velvets and | 6. Finally, a mercenary few collect, hoping to 
sell again. 


cloth of gold are but a part of the sumptuous 
array where everything 1s on a princely scale. The 
affair has been of su long date that even the chil- 
dren know the characters, and can call them by 
name. 

At night the Mystick Crewe take up the 
tale,—a secret body, none outside of their own 
band knowing who they are, coming from no- 
where, and departing as they came. 

A bal’, at which Rex chooses his queen, takes 
place after a series of matchless tableaux, the 
whole arrangement being as superbly scenic and 
processional as can be made. One prefers not to | 
see in this any thing like an advertisement to | 


bring the money of strangers into the place,— | 


It is needless to say that they are 
usually disappointed in this hope, and that whether 
or not they succeed in making money, they utterly 
fail of reaping the true benefits we propose for 
them from their home museum. 

This mention of some of the more common 
causes of failure anticipates by contrast the 
sources of success. A musenm should be started 
for the purpose of learning by personal observa- 
tion, or of furnishing an opportunity for others to 
do so. Resolutely excluding the curiosity-shop 
idea, the collector should first definitely decide 
what kind of museum he will make. 

To aid him in this, 1 will indicate several distinct 
sorts of museums, adapted to persons of different 


an a : | 
but if it were so, it is certain the strangers get | tastes. 


their money’s worth. | 
On the whole, it will be seen, that few places have 

more to offer strangers than New Orleans, and 

its climate is one of balm, the frost seldom 

amounting to discomfort, and the heat always 

tempered by a gulf breeze. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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For the Companion, 
WITHERED CLOVER. 

The blackening blossoms that we view to-day 

Along the dreary wastes of meadow-way, 

Are but the ashes of the festal tires 

That flamed along the bourgeoning path of May. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO START A MUSEUM IN A 
HOME. 





with easy escape, very healthy and abounding | 


A museum at home may be a source of constant 
pleasure, or the cause of perpetual annoyance. 
All depends upon the purpose with which it is 
started, and the manner in which it is managed. 
Before giving advice as to the best way of making 

| such a museum permanently enjoyable, I will 





faiiure. 

1. Many fail because they start their museum 
‘just for fun.” It is true that a great deal of 
pleasure can be got from a collection, but not 
when amusement is made the main purpose. 

2. Others fail because they think that a museum 
is the same thing as a ctriosity shop, and seek only 
those things that are quaint or rare. 
something that will make their friends open wide 
their eyes, and they like to have people ask, in 
surprise, “Why, where in the world did you get 
that?” 

3. A third cause of failure is the attempt to col- 
lect all sorts of things at once. You shall see 
crowded together on the same shelf coins, stamps, 
| Indian relics, birds’-eggs, autographs, sharks’ 
| teeth, sand from the Mississippi, wood from the 
home of Walter Scott, sea-beans, and pieces of 
| the funeral decorations in memory of Lincoln or 
| Garfield. In this way, the mind, confused and 
wearied, soon loses its interest. 

4. An equally fatal error is the neglect to learn 
| all that can be learned about each specimen. This 


| 





| usually follows the first and second sources of | 


failure already mentioned. It sometimes results 
from a selfish spirit of gain, an inordinate love of 
| possession. I once had a boyish craze for coin- 
| collecting. My chief motive was to see how many 
| I could get; to get more and rarer ones than my 
| friend Jack had. When Jack and I parted to go 
| to different schools, our rivalry ceased, and with 
it, my numismatic zeal withered away. 

In later vears, while looking at the remains of 
my collection, I became interested in a coin of 
Trajan. On one side was the head of the Emper- 
or; on the reverse, the Temple of Janus, and this 
inscription in Latin: ‘The Roman people, having 
secured peace on land and sea, has closed Janus.” 
Coming, then, to look at coins as a means of ver- 
ifying and vivifying historical knowledge, my old 
enthusiasm instantly revived, and having now a 
reasonable rooting, became permanent. 

5. Many young persons suppose that it is of 
paramount importance to know the name of every 
specimen. Therefore, finding it difficult to ascer- 
tain all names at once, they become discouraged 
| and give up their purpose. 





They want | the various other valuable products that make 





mention some of the most common causes of | ginned cotton, 


1. An unlimited collection; usually unfortu- 
nate. 

2. A collection limited as to place. For exam- 
ple, all the different specimens that can be found 
in a given county, in a certain township, by the 
banks of some stream, or on a selected mountain. 

3. A collection lemited as to time. As coins 
between 1776 and 1861, or specimens found be- 
tween May and September. 

4. A collection limited in kind ; e. g., minerals, 
stamps, ferns, beetles, seeds, snow-crystals 

5. Collections limited in two or more of these 
ways; as, for example, flowers that blossom on 
Mt. Washington in June; the varieties of quartz 
that occur in your own town; the insects that 
visit your rosebush during one year 

6. Group-collections, by which I mean collec- 
tions of objects of the same general kind; and in 
connection therewith, other objects naturally 
grouped with them. To illustrate: suppose a 
tree-collection. If you begin with the chestnut, 
you might get a piece of the wood, showing the 
grain; then you would group about this speci 
mens of the chestnut bark, leaves, flowers and 
fruit. You would add all the varieties of moss 
that grow on the tree, all insects that frequent 
and injure it, perhaps a sketch of the 
entire tree, and whatever else you might 
conceive to be logically connected with it. 

One variety of group-collection might be 
called a Development-collection, by which 
I mean a collection that shows different 
stages of growth. If you wished to show 
the progress in methods of lighting, you 
could arrange a series containing a pine 
knot, a rush-light, tallow dip, wax taper, 
whale-oil lamp, ‘fluid’ lamp, kerosene 
lamp, gas fixtures, and the are and incan- 
descent electric lights. Or to illustrate 
the life-history of an insect, you could 
have a series of specimens beginning with 
the egg, and continued through the various 
forms of the caterpillar afier his moultings, 
the cocoon and chrysalis, to the perfect 
imago. 

So, with a plant, an interesting group 
would represent its growth from seed to 
plumule, and through the succeeding daily 
forms to bud and flower and fruit, and 
back again to seed. 

Another variety of 
shows the several stages in the manufac- 
ture of common substances. Beginning 
with the cotton-boll, you would have the 
the thread, and various kinds 
of fabrics that are woven from it; starting again 
with the stalk and flower of flax, you would 
have the soft, inner, fibrous bark; the linen 
thread; linen and paper made therefrom; also 
the seeds, and linseed oil pressed out of them; 
the linseed meal obtained by grinding the oil- 
cake left after the oil has been expressed; and 


group-collection 


flax so necessary to our comfort. 

7. The last sort of museum that I will mention 
may be called the Type-collection. This 1s a col- 
lection of typical specimens chosen to illustrate 
the branches, classes, genera, and other divisions 
into which objects are classified. Following the 
popular system, there might be in the Animal 
kingdom, a cat to represent the vertebrates; a 
lobster for the Articulates; an oyster for the Mol- 
lusks; for the Radiates, a star-fish; and for the 
Protozoans, a sponge. Of course the classifica- 


| tion may be carried to any extent you choose; 


but you would wish only one or two type-speci- 
mens in each division 

These must be considered merely as illustrations 
of the different kinds of museums that may be 
made. They range from the unlimited ‘Omnium 


| gatherum,” which, I fear, is the most common, as 


| well as the most unsatisfactory, through all de- 





| 


grees of limitation. 

Having decided what kind of museum you wiil 
have, the question arises, how to get your speci- 
mens. 

The best, because the most profitable and enjoy- 
able method, is by personal search. This is par- 
ticularly true of the fifth and sixth classes of 
museums. The same sort of pleasure attends 
this plan that attends the sports of fishing and 
hunting; and the same qualities, keenness, cau- 
tion and patience are developed. The next best 
plan is by a system of exchanges. 

‘The worst plan (except stealing) is to buy your 
specimens. Here, however, an exception must be 
made if you are making a collection of manufac- 
tured articles 

Having secured your specimens, they must be 
prepared for the cabinet. Many excellent manu- 


als are published containing full instructions for 
If you can get the advice and 


this preparation. 
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example of some competent person, it will be still 
better. 

For the reception of your treasures, the variety 
of cases is great. Let security and simplicity be 
chiefly sought. Boys who are not contented with- 
out showy and elaborate cases, seldom make val- 
uable collections. It is not the boy with the fifty- 
dollar rod that catches the largest trout. 

In arranging specimens, give each the largest 
practicable space. Donot huddle them. Nearly all 


kinds of specimens look well set on separate blocks | 
Each | 


of wood, neatly covered with white paper. 
one thus placed has an individuality obtainable by 
no other plan. Insects, eggs, mosses, shells, fos- 
sils, and minerals all appear to great advantage in 
this way. To retain the eggs in position, set each 
one on a little ball of putty, and press it down 
gently until it forms a little socket for itself. 
Cultivate 


neat habits. Leave no debris for 
mother to take care of. Allow no disagreeable 


odors in the room. Keep all glass brightly pol- 
ished. Keep every tool in its proper place. Re- 
move all traces of dust. A distinguished scientist 
tells me that he makes many tests and analyses 
in his parlor, and that by attending to the matter, 
he does not make enough dirt to soil his handker- 
chief. 

Do not make your museum a nuisance. 
great naturalists have erred here. 
for science is not a valid excuse for forgetting | 
the feelings of others. Remember that although | 
you have no foolish fear of snakes, it may be very | 
cruel in you to expect your sister to share your | 
unconcern; and that although you may have | 
grown indifferent to the fumes of stale and slimy | 
alcohol, it may cause your mother serious dis- 
tress. 


Many 
Enthusiasm 


Finally, do not keep your museum simply as 
an ornament. Study your specimens, and give 
others a chance to study them. Put up fora no- 
tice “Hands on,” rather than ‘Hands off.” Class- | 
ify your collection as well as you can, but remem- 
ber that classification is not the most important 
thing. Take your specimens one by one, and 
look at them, taste them, smell them, feel of them, 
and learn their properties by personal observa- 
tion. Then draw them, in whole, and in the de- 
tails of their parts. 

It is a help for several to work together. 
if you can a little scientific society at home. 

HarLAN H. BALLarp. 
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| Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell ctrtetty pure Fla- 
voring Extracts only, distilled by a special process, pro- 
ducing the purest and strongest flavors. [Adv, 
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If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele raphy, 
| &c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s 
| Manual of Instruction tor Learners of Telegraphy, 
| latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of instruction in Telegraphy ever published, 
H. BUNNELL & CO., 
106 and 108 L iberty Street, New York. 
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Giving an = sis a em scription of Mellin’s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mailed free to any address, 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central WwW hart, Boston, Mass. 





Music Almost Given Away. 


To introduce “ Woodward’ ‘s Musical Monthly” in 
| every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on re- 
ceipt of twenty cents, se “ae suuples, with ten com- 
| plete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, full size ais 2X15 inches) 
printed on elegant heavy music pepe “r, and usually 
retailed from 30 to 50 cents each at Music stores. 
and Music 

ILLIS ag td ane & | 


Our new Catalogue of Music Books sent 
| O., 842 and 8 844 Broadway, New York 





| free with every order. W 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 

RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 

ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 

10 CENTS IN STAMPS, WASTE 

EMBROIDERY S/LK, ASSORTED 

COLORS,40CTS. PER OZ WASTE 
G SILK BLACK ORAS 
OUNCE 
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AMUSING LETTERS. 

The writing of the simplest letter is a difficult task | 
to some persons; and it is not unusual to find men 
and women of ordinary intelligence who are ignorant 
of the usual forms of beginning and ending letters. 
Persons who express themselves in talking with ordi- 
nary clearness often make an odd use of their words 
when they put them on paper in the form of a letter. 
A business house once received the following froma 
woman of very good social standing in an Eastern 
town: 


“Dear Sirs and Gentlemen,” the letter read, “I 
take my penin hand to say that I am well, and will 
you please send me the following list of groceries 
to-wit, namely: One barrel flour, one barrel sugar, 
one bag coffee, one case fruit, also, viz.: one box 
crackers charging the above and the same tome. I 
would come as usual in person to order the things but 
am sick with rheumatism and cannot therefore go out, 
the weather being damp. Also two pounds of ginger- | 
snaps with above.” 


F 


Bad spelling is not always a mark of ignorance. | 
Many men and women of fine mental attainments 
have never been able to learn how to spell. But there 
seems little excuse for such spelling as the following 
in a note sent by a woman to an acquaintance: 

“Dear Maddam: I am going to have a little in- 
formal tee at my house on Munday and would like to 
count you among my gests. Only some 10 or a duzzen 
(12) ladys will be present. Tee at tive o-clock.”’- 

If the “gests” were as ignorant as the hostess, the 
“tee” might profitably have been changed into a class 
in spelling. A teacher was once surprised on receipt 
of the following communication from a member of 
the school board: 

“Dear Miss: I hereby notify and inform you in ac- 
cordance with any authority as duly qualified and 
elected secretary of School District No. 10 of this 
state, county and township, and also by request of the 
other members of the board acting in concert and 
connection with me that aload of wood will be hauled | 
to the school-house this week for use in stove of 
said school-house. Respectfully submitted, John H. 

e” 








The teacher said laughingly, “It was very kind in | 
Mr. B——to inform meas to the purpose for which | 
the wood was sent. How could a poor ignorant school- 
teacher know what it was for?” 


a eee 
SCHOOL-ROOM JOKES. 


A five-year-old boy returned from his first day at 
school not quite satisfied with his teacher. 

“Why,” he said, “‘she kept askIng questions all the 
time. She even asked how many two and two are.” 

This was written on the fly-leaf of a book on moral 
science : “If there should be another flood, for refuge 
hither fly ; though all the world should be submerged, 
this book would still be dry.” 





Asan Austin teacher was calling the roll, he had 
just come to the name of Robert Smith, when Robert 
threw open the school-room door on a run, and called 
out, “Here!” 

“Robert,” said the teacher, gravely, “you must not 
answer to your name unless you are here.” 

“Henry, you are such a bad boy that you are not fit 
to sit in the company of those scholars on the bench. 
Come up here and sit by me,”’ exclaimed an exasper- 
ated teacher. 

“Professor,” said a graduate, trying to be —- 
at parting, “‘I am indebted to you for all I know 

“Pray on’t mention such a trifle,” was the not very 
flattering reply. 

“‘Now you see how the power is applied in this ma- 
chine,” said a professor, as he started the machine 
referred to, and added, “it is turned by a crank.” 
Then he wondered why ‘the class smiled. 

The youthful idea of school has many illustrations. 

ere are you going?” ‘To school.” “What do 
you go for?” “To wait for school to let out.” 
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"EUREKA SILK c0., Reston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
‘Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast | 
colors. For sale by all le ading dealers, 














THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as bog yyy to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea, 
a Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. Vv TE 
THA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and $12 

orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and _56 pieces 
with $12 and #15 orders. STEM -WIN NG 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
| White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
| Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. ‘THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co. 


Ss 


| 210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
d Beauty 

to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES" 





ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and | 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals | 
ers, and restores the hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Biemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


62 Send for“ “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


¥ 





Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 








AVEN GLOSS, 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look | 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Buvron & Ort.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


ARTHUR’S 


HOME 


MACAZINE. 


Greatly Enlarged for 1887. 


|The BEST Magazine of its Class. 


CLEAN! WIDE-AWAKE! CHEAP! 


Price, $2.00 a year, Large discounts toclubs. § Sample 
copies of Previous issues FREE. Sample copies of cur- 
rent numbers, 10 cents each (hi lf oan. 





We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin, 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or pure a. 
Tea and Coffee in large qui sintities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &ec, Teas of all 
kinds from 30 = 7Vcents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
9 CLUB ORDERS each 











ay. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS | T. Ss. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders, T on ae a 
s with $10 orders. DECORATED TE " 
$l orders. GOLD-BAND OR MOSs-ROSE SET: 


pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the: largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years, Send postal (and | 
mention the C OMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston,’ Mass. 


COMFORT CORSET 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 
LATEST STYLE. 
Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 
There are other Corsets 
without bones, but none so 
shaped as to fit the form 
like the Comrort Corset. 
It has a variety of shoul- 
der sizes for each waist size, 
so as to meet the require- 
ments of a tapering waist, as 
well as of a straight form. 
7 The principle of following 
the form from a given waist- 
measure is peculiar to this 
Corset, and is one of the 
things SECURED BY PATENT. 
No other Corset has more 
than one size at the top for 
Mh ay anyone waist size, conse- 
quently the v variety of forms cannot be so well fitted 
with any other Corset. 
It has all the style and taste of any French Cor- 
set, and yet combines ease and Comfort with ele- 
gance and shape. 


The same principle applies to our 
MISSES? COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS? WAISTS, 
Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COM. 
FORT CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 
4a Send for Descriptive Circular 


showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also forsale by lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW. 
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Suse en e of een 3 Neurasthenia, 
a lack of magnetism 
ron in the blood ceases to be a 
magnet, then es arity is gone, and capillary circulation is 
imperfect, and the entire organism suffers. Polarity and 
magnetism energize the blood corpuscles and redouble the 
circulation of the venous system. To impart a powerful 
current of mineral magnetism to the body we must a ply 
+ direct, and in no other way can this be’ done so ette set 
vely asthrough the MAGNETIC SHIELD. This SHIELD 
is all that its name implies—a sure protection against 
diseases from without, and a powerful stimulating force 
within the body. The whole tone and character of the 
blood is changed in a few hours after wearing the shield. 
Lame Bae eakness of Kidneys and Lumbar Muscles 
are positively cured in a few days 4 wearing there Shields. 
The Beit or Vest will cause the whole body to feel this 
warm, genial glow of magnetic polarity, vitality, and 
restful comfort. 
| Had we the de porintive powers of Thucydides, or the 
graphic pencil of situs, we could not portray the half 
of what these Magnetic Shields will do for poor, weak, 
suffering humanity. ey are the climax of power in 
| healing the sick. Beyond doubt, the grandest mechanical 
appliance known to our age for building up the broken 
down and exhausted nerve ganglia. These Shields, where- 
ever known, are revolutionizing former theories of cure, 
and converting the best medical talent of the land to their 
use and recommendation. Let skeptics doubt if they will!! 
If you want to learn how to get well, grow young again, 
regain ail of your lost vitality, and rejoice in a com 
ee te meeperation to health, send for our‘ ef AIN ROAD TO 
Free to all. Read the evidence, then decide! 

It ~ Saentie to over estimate the value of warm feet 
at this season of the year. Thousands of valuable lives 
are sacrificed every year in consequence of damp cold feet 
Cold feet lay the foundation for *-ulmonary Diseas £0 
fatal to the people of our land. Could we make the world 
know how valuable our Magnetic Foot Batteries ave tor 
keeping up awarm, genial glow throughout the feet and 
limbs, none would be without them. These insoles warm 
the whole body, keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
iron in the blood and ¢ ause a feeling of warmth and com 
fort over the whole body. If no other result was produced 
than to insulate the body from the wet, cold earth, the In 
soles would be invaluable. In m: ases the insoles alone 
will cure Rheumatism, Ne suralgia, and Swelling of the 
Limbs. $1 a pair, or three pairs for $@2to any address by 
mail. Send stamps or currency in letter. stating size of 

t or shoe, and we will send free by mail to any part of 
the world. Send for: our book. “A PLAIN Roap TO HEALTH.” 
Wree to any addres 


Chic ago Magnetic Shield Co 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, ALL, CHICAGO, 
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LAST YEAR 





WE HAD 


A VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 
PART { contains 192 large pages of 
|STAMPING PATTERNS only, showing 
about 5000 of the newest designs, many of 
|which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instrut- 
tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, 
| Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tint- 
ing, Tissue Flower Making, Embroidery 
Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc, etc., 
with numerous engravings showing all 
that is newest and best in Fancy Work 
and Novelties in Decoration. 

Price of either of these books, 
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For genuine EASE and CoMFoRT, this 


25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 ‘West 14th St., New York. 
In ordering please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 
cents for both. 


Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, cLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and Lock CLASP to prevent them from 
unhooking. “very pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
_ or 218 & 220 Market St., Chic ago, il. 








| WIELDS To EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
| elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 

PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers, 
Price by mail, prepaid, 

$1.35 


WILBUR’S 


OF ETA 


e finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
ulres no boiling. Invaluable for io 
Shitaren, ¢ Op Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
0. WILBUR & sois, a 






Req 


and upwards. Mention this paper. - 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill- 

Can be preserved only by using a blacking 
D Al NT T that contains no acid or shellac; that will 
not crack and scale; that will preserve the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and 
that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. There is but one blacking made that answers 
all these conditions anion, and when you buy opie ASK YOUR SHCE DEALER FOR 
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OD's LADIES: ‘BLACKING 
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LIVING BY RULE. 

A gentleman of somewhat eccentric tendencies had 
placards of rules placed in every room of his home 
for the guidance of his family, servants and — 
with penalties for the 
would be far from pleasant to visit 


violation of such rules. 

at sucha “ng 
but some of the rules prescribed were good one 
ought to be 
few of them, 


borne in mind in all homes. 
as follows: 


We copy a 


In the hall the following rules were posted, the pla- 
ecard being wedged in the crevice of the mirror in the 
hat-rac 

“Please hang your hat up. 

“Please wipe your feet. 

“Please do not take away our umbrellas. 

“Please put your umbrella in the rack.” 

In the parlor was a placard hanging from a chande- 
lier Among other requests upon it, were these : 

“Please do not soil the photograph album. 

“Please do not finger the oil paintings to see if they | 
are genuine, for they ¢ 





“Please do not touch the mineral specimens on the 


side table 
‘Please 


close the piano after using it, and put the 
music where vou found it. If you found it out of its 
place, put it where it belongs. 


“ og o visitors enterts tined in this parlor after 10.30, 


" i the dining-room was the following business-like CAB. PHOTO 


poster 
“Please take vour time in eating. 
“Please replace the different articles in the castors, 
“Please do not place your elbows on the table. 


tse sit upright in your chair. 

«Please eat with your fork.” 

The voung ladies of _the family were expected to 
obey the following rule 

“My daughters will reatrs tin from using cosmetics, 
<<: powder -_— other such stuff on every occasion. 
hit lacing is prohibited. 
1O rodent bod. jewelry must be worn. 
“Rose-water is the only perfumery permitted, 






“The teeth and nails must be brushed, at least, 
twice aday. 
‘The bureau drawers must be kept in prime order. 
“No high-heeled or tight-fitting shoes allowe« 


“No garments should be thrown haphaz: urdon the 
chairs. 


“The lights in this room must be extinguished at 
11, P. M., prompth 


“It is unnecessary to add that my daughters will 
say their prayers before retiring at night, and after 
rising in the morning.” 


+> 


COMING TO THE DOCTOR 


Phat a dog may have a very intelligent understand. 
ing of the nature of his master’s occupation, and put 
his knowledge to estab. 
lished by the following incident, which, was first 
printed in the Winthrop (Maine) Budget, and is also 
vouched for by the Forest and Stream, the hunting 
journal, whose editor says that the parties and inei- 
dents are well known 


Flash, the fine pointer dog belonging to Dr. C 
Packard, of Bath, in following his master’s carri: 
through a crowded street, had the toe of his forefoot 
caught under a wheel. The claw after this began to 
grow out, and the wound became exceedingly painful. 
One day the doctor examined the wound, and said to 
the dog, in a business-like way,— 

“Well, k Ins h, I think vou'll be obliged to have 
claw cut off! 

Flash looked up knowingly, and wagged his tail. A 
day or two later, the wound had become worse, and 
Flash came limping into his master’s office, laid his 
paw upon his lap, and submitted to a painful opera- 
tion without a twinge 

Not long afterward, Dr. Packard was surprised to 
see Flash come into the office one day, with a small 
black cur following him. Flash rushed up to the doe. 
tor, and back to the cur, and kept up this movement 
for some time. At list the doctor examined the strange 
dog, and found that he had been wounded, and was 
still bleeding. He dressed the wound, and the dog 
went away. 

In some way, which human beings would find it 
hard to understand, Flash had induced the wounded 
dog to come to the doctor’s oflice, and have his hurt 
attended to. 


good aveount, seems to be 
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NOT HIS IDEAL, 
There are certain people who regard all amusement 
and recreation as wasted time 
anvthing 


; they can see no use 


in doing for which no money is realized. 


Of this class was the old farmer in the following inei- 
dent, although shooting birds for sport is a very ques- 


tionable reereation * 


Webster was ont one summer day, near Marshfield, 


busily shooting birds. It was a hot afternoon in Aug- 
ust The farmers were getting their salt hay on the 
marshes 


He came, in the course of his rambles, to the Green 
Harbor River, which he wished to cross. He beckoned 
to one of the men on the opposite bank to take him 
over in his boat which lav moored in sight. 

rhe man at once left his work, eame over, and pad- 
dled Mr. Webster across the stream. He declined the 
payment offered him, but lingered a moment to ques- 
tion his passenger. 

“This is Daniel Webster, 


I believe? 


“That's my name,” replied the sportsman. 
“Well, now,” said the farmer, “it seems to me, I 
declare, if TI could get five dollars or six dollars a day, 


pleadin’ cases up 
over these 
birds!" 


in Boston, I 
marshes, 


be wadin’ 
shootin’ little 


would not 
this hot weather, 


1° 
STONING PLUMS. 
Emplovment agencies often advertise a “new ar- 


rival who will work for low wages.” A lady emploved 


one of these “new arrivals’ just from Treland, and 


had the following laughable experience with her: 


One day the lady was making a eake, and wished to 
put some kind of plums in it, so she put a dish down 
on the table with the plums, and told the girl to stone 
them, and, to show her how, she took up a plum, and 
took the stone out, with the remark, 

‘That is the way.” 
“Yes “um.” 

Thinking the girl understood what she meant, the 
lady put the plum into her mouth, instead of the dish, 
and went away. What was her surprise, a short time 
after, to have the g'rl come into the room where she 
was, and sav, 

“Pve eaten all Lean, mam.” 

When the lady 


it 


went into the room where the girl 


liad} at work, she found she had put all the 

ute t lish and eaten all she could of the 
potees, thinking that t ard pieces would soften 
up when baked in the cake 


sand GREAT MUSIC SALE. 





Sacts for stamp. Write H. 8S. de Rochemont, Red Bluff, c ‘al. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Kestorative Wine of Coca is a naan of sick, 
nervous and congestive headaches, also a wonderful 
remedy in cases of neuralgia and nervous dyspepsia. 

nn 

Science in the Household teaches us that poor 
and adulterated Flavoring Extracts, while costing 2 trifle 
less, increase the doctor's bills, and makes nature’s great- 
est gift, a healthy stomach, acurse. Burnett’s Extracts 
| are pure. [Ade. 





w ANTED.—L edteoant Gentlemen book agents. Large 
com, and we pay expressage. TYLER & CO.,Detroit.Mich. 


<4 FOREIG N Stamps, Australia, etc .. We., 105 
50 varieties, 0c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N, Y. 


STAMP a Bast 


100 varietie: 8, 10c.; 1000 mixed, 20c. 











price list free. PUTNAM Bros., Lewiston, Me, 


TO ®5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich, 


T Mil 10 select pieces of Sheet 


Music for 25 cents in 
A. CORTADA & 00.6 E. Mth St., New York. 


ELECRAPHY 


nished. 





stamps. 











Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations fur- 
WwW rite Vv alentine Bros., Janesville, W Wis. 


GENTS W ANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 
Kecipe Book, Selis at sight. You double your money. 
Address Dr, Chase’ 's oP rinting House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


in © putode srate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for 

¢ 185% List showing premium paid for rare U 3S. 
bey luc. T. 8S. CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, 5.C 

INTER Amusement indoors. The Harmless 
Gun tires hollow rubber balls, Cant’t break win- 

dows, nick furniture or harm. Lots fun, 75c. Toy stores 




















pa E Curtailed Donkey. A most laughable parlor 
game, The poor fellow wants a tail—can you give him 
one? Price 25c,. Chas. 8 - Given, 4125 Lake Ay.,Chicago. 


‘anaries, warranted singers, $2.00; be st 


Bi RDS; $3. Parrots cheap. Book on Birds, 2 


G. Cc. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston. 











sent “safely by using my pat. vencer 
mailing package, postage, any 
where in U.S. and Canada; can be used several times, 
Sample sent p.p. for 7c. C. E. Zink, West Stratford, Conn 

$1.00 per piece, our price 10¢., 


SH EET MUSIC : or three sheets, 25c, Catalogue 





Same as retails for from 40c. to 





DEC.’2, 1886. 











; |EQUIPOISE 
WAIST, SUo2"isoctoms Sates 


garment for Ladies, Misses. 


See large advertisement in 1886 
Premium List for fuil particulars 
concerning this most ae 
an 
Children, or address GEO. FROST 








And TEREOPTICONS, ll price *s. Views lilustra- 
And STE subject for PUBLIC EXFIBITIONS,«tc. 





$600 TO $1,000 :: 


having «teem. oth the Missour i Steam Washer. CEL 
y EVERYWHERE. 
| Serdedans free. J. WORTH, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo. 


year is being 
earne d by compe- 
thrifty men 


Sample on TRIAL. 


Ge A profitable business for a man with small capite al. Al- 
so Lante Listt Home Amusement. 148 p. Catalogue sree. 
McALLISTER, uptician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 








DO NOT STAMMER, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


il East HTH STREET, NEw YORK. 





The New Standard Amusement, comprising 
Simple ¢ yames for the Young, Elaborate Games 
foi the Social Circle, Intricate Games for the 
Iv enious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
8 “uctions, postpaid, 25 cents, A cheaper set, 
te iearn the game, 10 cents silv 

FRANK H. RICH ARDS, Troy, N.Y. 











made AT HOME at trivial cost. 
Decorative Art; stamp for Cireulars on Art 





FOR 
DRESS MAKING. 


“Feathe rbone® in Dresses, Waists and 
t. Will not warp, break, or 
old by the Who! com and Rets'i Trade Everywhere. 





vadies who wear 
Corsete, are de ight ed wit 


split. 








BIRD MANNA Sein rccceve 


them in constant health. 15 cents by mail. Full direce 
tions ior taking care of domestic pets mailed FREE, 
IRD FOOD CU., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, P: a. 
Our $15 Shot Gun now $i0. 
“$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
All kinds Guns guaranteed sower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
» _180Main St.. Cincinnati. Ohto. 
A PRINTING PRESS 
Is the °. st present fora boy. It neither 
cuts like a knife, 
gun, nor upsets like a bicycle, but edu- 
cates as well as amuses, and isa source of 
income instead of expense. Circular free. 
Specimen book of type, 5c. Amateur 
» Printers’ Guide, le. Address, JOSEPH 
WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 











with order. Address, LIBBY & ¥ & MOORE, Auburn, Maine. 


‘TATEN 
K FANC YEING ESTABLISHMENT, | 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 &7JohnS8t., N.Y.:47 N. 
8th St., Philada.; 43 N. Charles St., Balt. Dresses SE and 
cleaned without ripping. Send for cireular and price list. 
HEALTH ,,!f you would escape the Cold Northern 
Wintersand learn all about the Climates | 
SOUTH °f the South send 50¢e., for the Southern 


CLIMATE: Journal of Health for 6mos.on trial. Ad., 


HEAL TH PUBLISHING ¢ '0..Asheville, N.C. 


100 P PIECES OF PARLOR FIREWORKS — 


Iso full list of other work ent to any address on 
recede ot 25e. by the UNITED STATES FIREWORKS 
O., 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. _ Agents w anted, — 


‘AUTOMATIC DEN CIL SEND 25 CENTS 





















=: DR. SWETT'S COUGH COMPOUND, 


ISLAND | 
Y DY 


| Horehound, Boneset, Elm, Fl: ux-Seed, - icorice, 
makes one quart Syru No Narcotic No poisons va 
any kind, but safe Yand effectual in all Throat ang Lung 
Affections. 2c. a mackage. Sent by mail, prep 
Botanic Depot, 3oston, Mass. GEO. W.SWE 





.P rop. 





“HOME EXERC Is Ror Brain- Work- 
ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
- y, scientific, durable, compre hen- 
sive,cheap. Send for Cir 
Sc HOOLS FOR PHYSIC ALC * 

16 E, Mth St. & 713 5th Ave of 
D.L. Dowp. Wim.Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 














| INEM PLATED AEST guile READY FOR USE 


pkg rod = at i@ _ Jy Lang %, [eon A. 


STATE, AN D ) DISTRIC T AGENTS mane 
. SELLING f 

ANt oy” NESS ATTACHMENT. | 

Sells on sight. Liberal terms to the right man. Only | 

those who can and will work a large territory need apply 

to the he Handy H Har: ness C 0., Da Dayton, 0. [Name this pape r.) 











A DA in your own 
41090 town seiling | 
ee Nickel Tidy 


Holder. Kvery fam- 
Gaenple ant have Agents’ price list by mail 
Hasselbach, box A5l Sandusky, 0. 


WHITTIER’S CHAMPION 
STEEL HEEL IRONS, for family use, drive in, no 
screws. Agents Wanted to supply the trade. gt and 
insist on your dealer kee ping them. 3sizes; 1 pair, 36 
pairs, 2. Ss by ni mail. wo. WM. P.WHITTIER, Jr., Bidde ford. Me. 


Mose SAuteP RES 02 2 


p. 
Ss th Sizesa PrieetAN unt! 2 
SEND STAMP FOR 48 PAGE yy 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHicaco. its. 


rye OMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 25 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
12 years old; best book of its kind published; every piece 
_ gem. A be autiful book; board covers, cloth back; only 
50c. Ask your Bookseller, or send stamps to the Pub- 
lisher, W. H. HARRISON, JR., 257 State St., Chicago, [il, 


Christmas Cards Free 


ily buys them, Sample 
16c. in 2e, stamps. V 




















ACME SKATES! ACME SKATES! 


We send, prepaid to any address, a pair of all-lever 
Acme Skates, no straps, tempered steel runners, for 
$1.50. Blue tops, beve ed edges, $2.00, Full nickel- 
plated, $2.50, Send stamps, postal notes, or currency. 


CHAS. E. BRISTOR & BRO., 
174 N. Gay Street, Baltimore, M. D. 


World’s ONLY Man ufactur ers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. ye: 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in-= 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 17) 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole Ui 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
ushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send atempe and 
mention YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 102 William St., N.Y. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cc wae be frozen! 
ways ready 


Agents wanted everywhere, 





407 _ Broadway, New York. 











10 beauties, st different, free to all who send lée. for 
our beautiful samples of cards for agents. Premiums 
for Clubs. Address r Clubs, Address KELSEY £CO., Meriden, Conn, 
~¢C limate, 

scenery, yo soil, 

unsurpassed ! Valley and foothills. home of raisin, grape. 
Settlers located. Lands, $3 Circular of 


CALIFORNIA 232s 
oranges, figs, grapes, &c., 
S ag B25 anacre, 








ACENTS wii: 


REEL and HOL pr ie 
2.06 seful in every family. Special terms and 
coavinn ry given. Address, The C HC AGO _ HOSE 
REEL COMPANY, 50 Michigan St., C ee 


BLAC Hil LS MINERALS, 1. 82:25 


Fossils, Indian Relics. 2,000 Oregon 

Arrow Heads. Five unlike Polished 
Agates, 1.00, 40 Minerals in box, 85 ets. Illustrated 
Cc Catalogue. L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 


Lg GREAT MOON HOAX IN PHONETIC 





everywhere to sell the 
CLOTHES - LINE 
Price 


weighs only 7 Ibs, 


SHORTHAND, 
Manual for Self-Instruction, $1.50. Epitome, 
% ets. Special Instruction by Mail, $6. Send stamp for 
Specimen Pages, &c. W. W. GeeQuDsr, Publisher, 
48 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, 


100, all diffe ~ eae Price List only 12¢. Apprav 3 
Sheets sent to re eros parties. EA 
STAMP CO., 1 4 East 125th St., New York oe 

voroughly 


SHORTHAND aght 


taught by 
personally ; 
good situations procured all pup when competent. 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir'lar. W. G.CHA AFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 
The most practical little article 


for Waving the Hair ever invented. 
In five minutes will produce the 








” Bang”. -up 


THE TOWER OF HANNCI. 
An ancient Puzzle from the 
Celestial Kingdom. All are 
fascinated with it, and it wili 
be in every home in the coun- 
try this winter. Itis more in- 
teresting than the famoys 15 
pam. as itcan bedone. We 

will se nd sample, postpaid, 
fade 









or ldoz. for $3. 3 








Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


OLLAR 
AND Nay OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely oMitice. 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





REVERSIBLE COLLA COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


The atest London 
Work. * 
* EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hartz, 


nor makes anoise like a 








HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE 


Always ‘liable ! 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 


Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


GLASS STAINING. “33% 

your own 
windows, transoms, fire-screens, &c. Real v CNETIAN BABY’ S Bl RTH DAY, 
cathedral and jewelled leaded stained glass. Any design 


A beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
yarents’ addresses. Also a handsome Diamond 
Jye Sample Card to the mother and en val- 
uable information. WELLS, RICHARD- 


SON & COMPANY, pana Vt. 








TYPE SETTING, ete. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 


or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Pape r, Cards, &c., 
to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


ons 


BEWSPAPER + $44 Le 
SINGL” QADING 
Insist 


tC UN S eECoT GUN 
our dente hasn't it, sew 


BEST IN THE WORLD. HAS NO EQUAL. 

getting the “Champion”; if y 

us. Send 6 cents in stamps for Tilustrated 84-Page ( Roem og 
of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers. Police Goods, &c. Established } 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S § SONS, Manufacturers, BOSTON, 




























Now Noyes’ New No. 19 is self-shut- 
ting. Strong springs securely shut. @ 
safely support and closely clasp®% 
the bulky book. Book-se silers, be 
ware! This bodes brisk business b 
and by. More wire holders solc 
in past 2 years than all other 
makes combined, and not a 
complaint. Ask any dealer 
for them orsend to L.W.NOYES, 
99 & 101 W. Monroe St.,Chieago. 











“FF or par- 













~ Send for Sample to the makers, 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 
Lowest Rate Ever Offered from Mo. River. 
TRIP 
SIGLER'S Grand Pullman Car EXCURSIONS, 
ms € s “ City, Omaha, and other Western C _— month- 
‘alifornia, over the C, B. and Q. and 
ticulars address 
H.C. SIGLER, Manager, 236 Clark St., Chicago, 
Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow 
the United States 
on 1 to 3 days’ trial 


164 High St., Boston, Mass. 
PALIFORNIA "at? $60 
Personally conducted, leave Chicago, St. L ouls, 
GREAT SCENIC ROUTE stations, 
j) and Teacher. Sent to any part of 
before buying. 








Violin 
Outfits 
at $4, @8, #15 and &2! anit. Send Stamp for Beau- 
tifully Illustrated %-page Catalogue of Violins, Guitars, 
Banjos, Cornets, Flutes. Lowest Prices. Maii Orders a 
Specialty. C. W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston.Mass, 


New Remedy for or Sickheadache. 


After years of study and 
experiment Dr. Sumner has 
at last discovered a purely 
vegetable, perfectly harm- 
less compound that will re- 
lieve Sickheadache in its 
worst forms, or money re= 
funded. This is positively 
no humbug. Will cheerfull 
give reference if required, 
This remedy is notacure all 
for all diseases, but is a sure 
relief for Sickheadache. 

Send for trial bottle, onl 
35c., by mail, post paid. 
Agents wanted. Send 2 cent 
stamp for terms, as this will 
only appear in_ this issue. 
Also best Liver Pill or Cathe 
artic Pill in the world, for 
only 20¢c, a box; postpaid, 


SMELT AND 











SUMNER, 
Camptown, Brad, Co,, Pa. 











For Beauty 
ness, Durabi 
MORSE E 


of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanit 
ity and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
os. Proprietors, ¢ Cant anton, Mass. — 




















A SPLENDID BARGAIN 












Christmas Gift. much admired Newport iv 
“DOMESTIC 


Nickel plated, only f 50 cents by mail. 
NOVELTY CO., P.O. Box 809, New Haven,Conn, 


PHONOCRAPHY “sro%i%s 
rt Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Geen and Jerome 
B. Howard, for sale by all Sy neon, 
aiphates and illustrations sent free. Addre 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 0. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, Washington, 
D.C. No charge unless patent is secured. Send for Cire. 


EVERY YOUNG LADY : 


ship, Shorthand, Grammar, Music, amis pieces of Mn- 

sie, by se ong Ls the “Pen and Ink Journal,” 

monthly, Se, Send your name for Free Sample. 
w ORTHING TON & ROBERTS, 

Lakeside Business College, Chicago, Illinois. 





and Gentleman get 
12 lessons in Book- 
eeping, Penman- 








TWO FULL SETS 
OF ORGAN REEDS. 


With a Concert Organette in your parlor 
you can give dancing parties, and it tg 
equally appropriate for sacre« d music. 

The Concert Organette has two stops, wi 
number. It rivals the Cabinet Organ in the 3 
register. Price, only $12.00 each. We hav e 
it in the shortest time possible, we make thi 


offer now and send your order at once, We 
every instrument perfect. We will send C, 
Dollars, can be paid at 


send free, 


©. D., if 










est TT GAN 


bay if totally AN Bi of a single note of music. 

‘© sets of the finest and strongest Organ Reeds, 28 in 
fulness and sweet melodiousness of its tones all through the 
made up our mind to enormously increase our sales, and to do 


EXTRAORDINARY OF FER. } re a Loot this te aplendia Twelve 


TO ANY PERSON WHO WILL ORDER } BEFORE rr 


express office when the Organette is Feceived. Send P.O, Money Order or 


=~ Concert Organette ! 


THE CHEAPEST 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
; EVER OFFERED. 

This is universally owned to be 
the most complete, perfect, 
and Cppester instrument of its 

nd ever manufactured 
Not only is its form more 
artistic, and its works more 
simple, but it contains 
double the number of 
reeds to be found in any 
other instrument of its de- 
scription. It has also the 
unusual and most valuable 
uality that IT CAN BE 

-HANGED instantly 
from a hich to alow key 
and back again at pleasure. 
The Concert Organette is 
fast making its way Into the drawing-rooms of our 
most respectable peopne, 3 it possessing the most de- 

sirable BE antage over Pianos and Cabinet Organs, 


E PLAYED BY ANYONE 


rganette for Only Seven Dollars 
B. 15, 1887. So take advan of this 
with each order, a good Sk, ~ fo and guarantee 
Three Dollars is sent with the order, the balance, Four 
Registe ered Letter to 


RENNIE & ALLSON M’F'C CO., 725 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











